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Excursion into Navarre during the Insurrection 
of the Basques, 1830—1835.— [Voyage en 
Navarre, §c.] By J. Augustin Chaho. 8vo. 
Paris, Bertrand ; London, Dulau. 

Tuts book is not easy to be described; it is evi- 

dently the production of a young enthusiast,—a 

professed, and perhaps a hired partisan of Don 

Carlos: but it contains so much of romance 

that it will scarcely be classed among serious 

works. Yetit has certainly been composed with 

a serious design—that of serving the cause of 

Basque independence, even more than that of 

the prince. How such an object can be attained 

by an union of froth and conceit, perhaps never 
struck the writer. Had he possessed the neces- 
sary information on the subject he wishes to 
illustrate—the insurrection of the Biscayan 
mountaineers—he would have detailed the causes 
which have led them, almost to a man, to es- 
pouse the interests of him whom they have pro- 
claimed by the name of Charles V.; he would 
have shown by what attempts at the court of 
Madrid their ancient fueros, or privileges, were 
threatened; and how, in revenge, they have 
sided with one who has promised to guarantee 
their liberties. Three years ago, they cared as 
little for Carlos as for the other princes of his 
house ; they did not regard his claims as in any 
respect superior to those of his niece; but he 
knew how to touch their hearts, partly by the 
affability of his manners, more still by the proof 
he gave of his confidence in their chivalric sense 
of honour by his appearance among them, and most 
of all by the antee to which we have alluded. 
The result shows, that he had not formed a 
wrong estimate of this proud and unconquer- 
able people: they have made his cause their 
own; and, though he may not be able to make 
any great impression on the rest of the monar- 
chy, it is certain that the monarchy, with half 

Europe combined, will find it difficult to dislodge 

him from his fastnesses. But we must revert to 

M. Chaho’s ‘ Voyage.’ 

Little as we estimate the knowledge or talents 
of the author, and much as we condemn the as- 
sociation of imaginary with real descriptions, we 
cannot deny to the volume before us some de- 
gree of interest. In the first place, M. Chaho, 
though a Frenchman, is of Basque descent, and 
somewhat acquainted with the language, litera- 
ture, manners, and habits of the Biscayans. In 
the next, he has actually visited the seat of the in- 
surrection, and he is, consequently, enabled to de- 
scribe the popular feelings and sentiments with 
more graphic minuteness, though sometimes, no 
doubt, with gross exaggeration. For both rea- 
sons, the book will be found to contain something 
at once novel and interesting to the general 
reader. 

The description of the Capuchin, whose con- 
vent had been burnt by the Christinos, and who, 
in revenge, had joined the Carlists, is doubtless 
exaggerated ; yet, after due allowance is made, 
enough remains to show us how brutalizing is 
the tendency of civil war. The good father had 
a forgotten his monastic hours ; but, that 

e had not forgotten the names of the saints, he 
proves, by his perpetual invocations of them, ac- 
companied, however, by some profane oath, which 

he had learned in the camp. We give, as a 

sample, omitting, however, most of his oaths, his 





incoherent address to the author, whose guide 
he was to one station of the Carlists :— 

Do you see my cloak? It belonged to a Chris- 
tino, whom I had the happiness to kill. And this 
musket was owned by a Manchego, who I have taken 
good care will never again eat the Queen’s bread. 
I was in the plains of Vittoria, and I saw General 
O’Doyle shot : what grimaces he made as he fell ! De- 
monio! What a massacre was there! You should have 
seen Zumalacarregui—Santiago! His eyes flashed, 
yet he was silent : not a word, but the sabring-carai ! 
Have you seen his horsemen? Dios mio! Fancy 
the strongest and boldest men of the mountains ; one 
clad like a hussar, another like a dragoon, a third 
like a hunter, a fourth like I know not what, with a 
handkerchief wrapt round the head, sandals on the 
feet, and the bosom half-exposed; they are terrific to 
the enemy: one to five, they would beat the devils 
themselves—Satanas! Do you know what is the 
equipment of a new horseman? A horse and a lance: 
everything else that he wants he must take from the 
Christinos, whom we strip as naked as my hand. To 
be sure, we leave the heretics their neckcloths, that 
we may know them again, for we strip our own dead 
companions: but why need we mind them, seeing 
that God will provide them with celestial garments? 
—Amen !—Hear what I say. A whole life would 
not suffice to relate to you the horrible sufferings we 
have endured—Santa Madre de Dios! What a 
winter! Christinos here, Christinos there—to the 
devil with them all! More than one night have we 
passed with our feet in the snow, and with no other 
comfort than a little wine and some cigars. Many 
of our volunteers were under sixteen: they sang mu- 
sically enough, the angels! but they changed their 
tune—viva Dios !—when theit frost-bitten toes had 
to be amputated. But never mind, victory is ours. 
We are now thirty thousand: we should soon be a 
hundred thousand if we had arms enough. Every 
thing must have a beginning. At first, our cavalry 
was only four strong. The best mounted had only a 
cord for a bridle, and, for a whip, his bare fist; and 
he said, while waving his arm—caramba !—what 
thrusts I shall give! just as if he had any sabre to 
thrust with—caramba ! What numbers of Christinos 
we have killed: our lancers speared them like eels. 
One of these brave fellows retired from the field, 
trailing his lance along the ground, to the foot of a 
tree, where he sat down. The General hastened to 
him—(you know the Guipuscoan General, who pro- 
nounces the r like a d—cadajo!) The poor lancer 
wasfrightened to death. “Don Thomas,” said he, 
“T am worn out; I cannot move another foot, for I 
have killed nineteen!” His companions assured the 
General that he spoke the exact truth. And well for 
him that they did; for there is no jesting with the 
General, who is terrible in respect to discipline. For 
the least fault—blows! blows! and if the volunteer 
resists, he is soon corrected by his comrades, who call 
this popular justice—ay de mi! 

This worthy knight of the church militant is 
by no means a singular character. Severe as are 
the canons against any ecclesiastic who shall be 
concerned in the shedding of blood, how is 
church discipline to be enforced in such times, 
and among such a people? There is no bishop 
at hand to cite the delinquent before a synod; no 
civil or common law strong enough to take cogni- 
zance of clerical misconduct. Nor were fighting 
and swearing the only defects of a Basque priest. 
Thus, in regard to the Cura de St. E— 

A famous pastor was this, if ever a famous one 
lived on earth! his only fault was a little too much 
attachment to good wine and pretty girls. When 
the spirits of Rancio troubled his brain, and he 
passed over the mountains onhis mule—the strongest 
mule that ever carried a fine fellow—the worthy 
rector never took notice of what robber or knave he 





met on his way: he fancied the vault of heaven to 
be the roof of his church; and he thundered out a 
De profundis or a Miserere loud enough to wake the 
dead. At his house you were sure to find abundance 
of wine, oil, salt, coffee, chocolate, sugar, and other 
colonial produce, which reached him without duty, 
Any smuggler might boldly confess to him, for ab- 
solution, and without penance too, was sure to follow. 
He himself has played the custom-house officers 
more than one trick : witness the day when, clad in 
his funeral vestments, and preceded by the cross, he 
attended a bier, on which was no corpse, but smug- 
gled goods: the best part of the joke was, to see the 
custom-house officers kneel as the coffin passed, 
while the priest gravely besprinkled them with a 
shower of holy water. A priest of the right old sort 
was he: he drank with his parishioners, played ex- 
cellently at quadrilles or cards, could pitch the bar 
as well as any Navarrese in the country, and, on 
Sundays, great was the delight he took in joining the 
dances and other diversions of the people. 

There are a few clergymen of this stamp yet 
on each side of the Pyrennees. One Sunday, in 
the year 1823, a rubicund-looking fellow scarcely 
allowed his congregation to pass the porch, 
when he struck up a merry tune on the guitar, 
and the younger portion began to foot it away, as 
if Friar Bacon or Faust himself had been piping. 

If superstition reigns wherever civilization is 
imperfect, the saying is especially true in regard 
to mountainous districts. ‘There is abundance 
of it in Biscay, Navarre, and along the chain of 
the Pyrennees. The snow-clad summit of Ahu- 
nemendi has always a dazzling effect in the solar 
rays: you are not, however, to imagine that 
either snow, or the huge blocks of ice, produces 
the reflection ;—no, it is Maithagurri, the young- 
est and most beautiful of the Iberian fairies, 
What was ever so lovely as this nymph? Often 
may she be seen,—her slim waist surrounded by 
the magic belt, her robe besprinkled with stars, 
a diamond coronet adorning her brows, a silver 
lance in her hand, and mounted on a fleet deer, 
Nor, it is asserted, has she always been insen- 
sible even to mortal love. Once a year she re- 
pairs with her deer to a sheltered part of the 
solitude, to assuage the thirst of the animal, at 
the running stream. In one of her visits she 
was surprised by the sight of a fair youth sleep- 
ing on the bank. She gazed, admired, and 
loved. What woman,—still more, what fairy, 
would choose to love in vain? ‘The lucky swain 
was gently bound—by fetters soft as silk, indeed, 
but strong as adamant, and borne to the summit 
of Ahunemendi, where he awoke in a grotto, 
encircled by the arms of his mistress. There, 
we suppose, he still remains, blessed with ever- 
lasting youth. ‘The legend will bring to the 
reader's mind the enchanted palace of Armida. 
It is of Oriental origin, and is not unknown 
either to the Persians or the Hindoos, 

In Scandinavia the spirit of Odin often ap- 
peared to the warrior: in Biscay, Aitor, the 
father of the Iberian race, may sometimes be 
dimly discovered on the cloud-capped summits 
of the hills. He is generally accompanied by 
other horsemen, shadowy as himself,—all eagerly 
pursuing the likeness of a boar. He is evidently 
the Teutonic wild hunter, whose horn awakes the 
midnight echoes of Bavaria. But the Basques 
believe in other beings, who may be said to 
form the connecting link between the visible 
and the invisible, the transitory and the eternal 
worlds. One, and the most popular of these, is 
the Bassa-Jaon, a wild man. High in stature, 
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with a human face, a body covered with hair, 
of immense strength, yet fleeter than the stag, 
this being is often seen in the depths of the 
forest, or in some solitary defile, Sometimes his 
voice may be heard amidst the roaring of the 
tempest; at others, he is seen among the fir- 
trees, but chiefly at midnight, when the thunder 
rolls and the lightning flashes. He seems to be 
one of the mysterious inhabitants of a certain 
cavern in Biseay,—Babzola, or the dark forge, 
which from time immemorial has been regarded 
with superstitious awe. One moonlight night, 
some youths, in search of game, perceived a dark 
phantom at the mouth of the cavern; it howled 
and disappeared in the deep recesses. This 
place is, no doubt, one of the mines wrought by 
the ancient Cantabrians ; it is full of windings 
and subterraneous passages; nor would there be 
much safety in exploring it, inhabited as it is by 
serpents, and perhaps beasts of prey. The ves- 
tibule, if it may be so called, of the cavern, con- 
tains many bones—some human, and probably 
the victims of the fierce animals within. Strange 
noises are said to issue from the numerous open- 
ings; and the combination of these may have 
given rise to the notion, that the infernal black- 
smith plies his craft in the depths beneath; now 
the hammer and anvil, now the bellowing of the 
forge, are heard by the few who dare venture to 
the opening. ‘This is a Caucasian superstition ; 


nor is it unknown to the Scandinavian, who 


brought it from the same region of the world. 

Another superstition bears evidence enough 
of the quarter from whence it has been derived. 
This is the fire towards the centre of the earth, 
which they call Sogne, or the serpent. It is this 
serpent which raises mountains, which emits 
volcanos, which causes earthquakes, which 
presides over the physical phenomena of the 
globe, which communicates life and heat to all 
nature, animate or inanimate. The fire-serpent 
sleeps curled in the burning liquid. Once he 
has destroyed the earth; and he is destined to 
fulfil the same duty, whenever the great IAO, 
or the Supreme Deity, allows him to awake. 
In the meantime he is rocked by four genii, the 
ministers of the divine will. 

From these and other notions, mythological 
and traditional, we have confident hopes that 
the origin of the Basques will yet be discovered : 
but affinity of language will be the best guide; 
and, notwithstanding the assertion so frequently 
made by natives and foreigners, that the Basque 
has none whatever with any known tongue, no- 
thing is more certain, than that many of the roots 
in it and the Chaldean are almost identical. Still 
greateris the resemblance between itsradicals and 
those of the Sanscrit: in reality, the two lan- 
guages are cognate, and are both derived from 
some source, of which all record has perished— 
unless, indeed, the bricks of Babylon, or the 
stones of Persepolis, be hereafter made to throw 
light on the subject. Of the affinity between the 
Sanscrit and the Basque, no doubt can in future 
be indulged, as the author before us has adduced 
at least fifty words common to both, and with 
precisely the same acceptation. Had he been 
master of the Indian language, he might, we 
believe, have adduced a thousand without any 
difficulty. 

The Basques are a hungry race; in fact, 
they have four meals daily, and at each one they 
consume as much as an Englishman would at 
two. They were aptly termed grandes comilones, 
or great eaters, during the Middle Ages, and 
well did they merit the name. Then the number 
of meals was five, or even six; and the appetite, 
we suppose, greater than in modern times. The 
ancient heroes of the country—Viriatus, Pelagio, 
and Sancho Abarea, for instance—could eat 
enough at one meal to suffice them a whole 
week, On one occasion, the last-named worthy 





having vowed that he would take no food until 
he had obtained some advantage over the Moors, 
was obliged to wait ten days before fortune be- 
friended him. But he made ample amends for 
his abstinence:—a whole lamb, roasted, and 
about four gallons of excellent wine, found a way 
into his capacious paunch. This keenness of ap- 
petite is the effect, no less of the continuously 
severe labour, than of the sharpness of the at- 
mosphere. ‘The women share the same fatigues 
as the men; whether in cultivating the ground, 
in the mechanical arts, or the loading and unload- 
ing of vessels, they are as diligent, and scarcely 
less strong. ‘The moment the labours of the day 
are over, down go the implements, strike up 
drum and fife, and merrily in the dance and song 
go round the croup. Itis wonderful, how limbs, 
slender and delicate as those of the Basque women, 
can so soon recover from fatigue, enough to over- 
come the strongest men. Some of them are known 
to recover as instantly from the more serious la- 
bour of child-birth. Without remitting their toil 
to the very moment of the birth, they have been 
seen to retire from the field, to sit down at the 
foot of some tree, to wash the infant in the run- 
ning stream, «nd afterwards leave it for a season, 
in some warm situation, until the weather had 
concluded the agricultural duties of the day. 
This relation, which at the first view may ap- 
pear incredible, but which, though rare, is not 
the less true, may remind the Oriental reader of 
a similar one in Arabshah, the biographer of 
Timtr. The Tartar women, says that lively, 
fantastic writer, esteem nothing as fatigue. They 
ride astride the horse, and as many leagues a 
day as the men. When, as is frequently the 
case, one of them is overtaken by the pains of Ja- 
bour while journeying with the herd, she quietly 
turns aside from the path, delivers herself, 
washes the baby, suspends it in a sling from her 
neck and shoulders, returns to her beast, re- 
mounts, and soon overtakes her companions, as 
easily as if she had sufiered no interruption. If 
the Tartar historian should not obtain credit for 
the extraordinary relation, he will, probably, be 
treated with injustice ; instances nearly as re- 
markable have been seen even in our own days, 
and in civilized countries: but in all countries 
this must be the exception, and not the rule. 
The primeval curse has descended to all the 
daughters of Eve, and, though some feel it less 
than others, still they do feel it. 

We intended to extract from the present vo- 
lume before us a few sketches of such Carlist and 
Christino chiefs as have obtained distinction in 
the war now raging in the North of Spain. But 
the writer is not to be trusted; it is his object 
as much to depreciate the one party as to extol 
the other. He has no discernment; and if he 
had, he would render it subservient to his preju- 
diced views. Abating, however, his political 
bias, his inexperience alike in literature and the 
world, his disagreeable conceit, his deplorable 
want of judgment, and his book is worth read- 
ing. This however, is owing to no merit of his, 
but to the novelty and interest of his subject. 





The Life of Robert Lord Clive. By Major- 

General Sir John Malcolm. 35 vols. Murray. 
Sir John Malcolm was in many respects well 
qualified to write the Life of Lord Clive: he 
was acquainted with India and its complicated 
politics; he had visited the principal courts of 
the princes and rajahs in southern Asia ; he had 
studied the character of the Mussulman and 
Hindi population; and he had access to vast 
collections of public and private documents, 
whose value he was well able to appreciate. But 
he laboured under great disadvantages: from 
long familiarity with Indian delinquencies his 
moral judgment had been shaken; his rule of 





right and wrong varied with circumstances, he 
had one for Europe and another for Asia; his 
ethics depended too much upon latitude and lon- 
gitude. If to these sources of error, we add a 
natural partiality for his hero, an influence which 
few biographers escape ; and his sympathies with 
a soldier and statesman, whose fame was won in 
the fields where Sir John himself had gathered 
laurels, it must be admitted, that this is a work 
whose statements are to be received with cau- 
tion, perhaps suspicion. Having given our 
readers this necessary warning, we proceed to 
the history itself. 

Robert Clive was the son of Richard Clive, 
an attorney at Moreton-Say in Shropshire, 
and was born in 1725: his boyhood had no- 
thing remarkable, except indeed that he seems 
to have shown more impetuous daring, and 
greater aversion to learning, than usual, 
In 1743 he was sent out as a writer to India, 
In 1747 he laid aside the pen for the sword, 
and was present when an unsuccessful attack 
was made on Pondicherry. He is said to 
have displayed on this occasion great valour 
against the enemy, and a very resolute bearing 
towards his brother officers, who regarded him 
with jealousy, on account of his previous con- 
nexion with the civil service. His first great 
exploit was seizing Arcot, and maintaining it 
during a siege of fifty days under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force; nor have we less 
reason to admire his extraordinary skill in avail- 
ing himself of resources, which might have es- 
caped the notice even of practised engineers, 
than the undaunted heroism he displayed in this 
perilous contest. ‘lo Orme’s account of the 
siege, Sir John Malcolm subjoins an anecdote as 
honourable to Clive as to his soldiers, because the 
conduct of the native troops in India, depends 
greatly on the character of their commanders :— 

“T have it in my power, from authority I cannot 
doubt, to add to the account of this celebrated sicge 
an anecdote, singularly illustrative of the character 
of the native troops of India. When provisions 
became so scarce that there was a fear that famine 
might compel them to surrender, the sepoys pro. 
posed to Clive to limit them to the water in which 
the rice was boiled. ‘ It is,’ they said, ‘ sufficient for 
our support: the Europeans require the grain.” 

Sir John Malcolm has added nothing to our 
previous knowledge of the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which Clive was placed at Samia- 
veram ; indeed, in this and some other places he 
has copied somewhat too freely from Orme’s 
luminous, though voluminous history, 

Clive, thus supported, stormed the French 
camp at Seringham, and soon after the forts of 
Covelong and Chingliput. His name now be- 
came known to fame, but of all the tributes paid 
to his rising glory, few perhaps were prized so 
highly as the following letter from his mother : 

* Dear Son.—I cannot express the joy yours to 
your father gave tome. Your brave conduct, and 
success which Providence has blessed you with, is 
the talk and wonder of the public, the great joy and 
satisfaction of your friends ; but more particularly so 
to me, as it gives me hopes of seeing you much 
sooner than I could possibly have expected. I find 
some of your friends wish your longer stay in India ; 
but I earnestly entreat you will let no motive induce 
you, except your honour and the peace of the coun- 
try require it. Your relations are all well: four of 
your sisters are with me; the youngest and your two 
brothers are at school: your cousin Ben has no em- 
ploy; he is only on half-pay as a lieutenant, lives 
with his father, agd, I believe, wishes himself with 
you. We are removed to a large house in Swithin’s 
Lane, near the post house, and hope tosee you init. 
May a kind Providence attend and bless you, and 
bring you safe to your native country, is the most 
sincere wish and prayer of 

* Your ever affectionate mother, 
(Signed) * Res, Curve,” 
* London, 16th Dee., 1752,” 
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After a short visit to England, Clive returned 
to India, and aided Admiral Watson in destroy- 
ing the nest of Pirates at Gheriah, which the 
freebooter Angria had rendered so formidable. 
This exploit was luckily timed, the ill success of 
the British armies in Germany and America, 
had given great dissatisfation to the nation, and 
ministers were trembling on their seats, when 
the news of a victory, triiling indeed in its extent, 
but important inits results, came to relieve their 
embarrassments, and Clive appears to have been 
equally amazed and amused at finding himself 

roclaimed a national hero, for a service which 
he regarded as little better than trifling. It is 
gratifying to sce the mutual generosity displayed 
by the naval and military commanders on this 
occasion :— 

“ The naval officers, who formed the majority, had 
decreed that Lieutenant-Colonel Clive, though he 
commanded the land force, should only share in his 
army rank with a post-captain in the navy. The 
officers of the troops claimed for their commander 
an equal share with Rear-Admiral Pocock, the se- 
cond in command in the navy. This pretension was 
stated by Clive to Admiral Watson. ‘The latter, as 
jealous a defender of what he deemed the rights of 
the service to which he belonged, as he was careless 
of his own personal interest, rejected the claim, but 
told Clive he would make up from his own share the 
difference between the colonel’s and that of Admiral 
Pocock. Nor was this mere profession. When the 
prize-money was paid, he sent the difference he had 
promised, but it was declined. Clive said his sole 
object had been to satisfy the troops that he had 
supported the rights of their commander: they had 
been pleased with the admiral’s conduct, and he 
would ‘never enrich himself with money taken from 
Mr. Watson’s personal share of the capture.’ ” 





Watson and Clive were, soon after the conquest 
of Gheriah, employed to avenge the losses which 
the British had sustained at Calcutta, and the 
murder of their countrymen in * the Blackhole,” 
by Suraj-u-Dowlah. They completely succeeded, 
but both exposed themselves to much censure, 
by contesting trifling points of precedency, and 
to still graver censure for their expedition against 
Hooghley, which appears to have been under- 
taken chiefly with a view to plunder. Sir John 
Malcolm indeed tries to exonerate his hero from 
the severe criticism of Mr. Mill, but the defence 
is wholly unsatisfactory. A more creditable 
service was the capture of Chandernagore, the 
consequence of which was the destruction of the 
French power in Bengal. 

Clive soon after involved himself in the 
troubled politics of India, and took an active 
part in the intrigues for deposing Suraj-u-Dow- 
Ph, and raising Meer Jaflier to the musnud. 
Omichund, a wealthy Hindti banker, was active 
in the conspiracy, and as the treatment he re- 
ceived has always been deemed a foul stain on 
the English character, we are induced to notice 
the circumstances. Omichund, who was as 
avaricious as he was wealthy, obtained some 
valuable grants from Suraj-u-Dowlah, whose 
ruin he was plotting, by conveying to him false 
intelligence of the designs of the English, but 
which, though untrue, naturally tended to put 
the Nabob on his guard :— 

“These acts, however, were only the prelude to 
one more daring. Omichund waited on Mr, Watts, 
when all was prepared for action, and threatened in- 
stant discovery of the whole plot, unless it was set- 
tled that he should receive thirty lacs of rupees, in 
reimbursement of losses and reward of services. 
Omichund had recently received fyom the Nabob, as 
the reward of his feigned attachment, an order for 
four lacs of rupees, the estimated amount of his 
losses at Calcutta. The ground of the present de- 
mand, therefore, rested exciusively on his means of 
enforcing it, from being in possession of a secret 
which, if revealed, must not only sacrifice the life of 
Mr. Watts, of Meer Jattier, and of all connected 
with them, but prove most injurious, if not ruinous, 








to the interests of the English. They, if the objects 
of the confederacy were defeated, could only hope 
for safety by calling in the Mahrattas; whose in- 
vasion, whatever other consequences might attend it, 
was certain to spread desolation over the whole 
country. 

“Mr. Watts, under dread of the consequences of 
the threatened discovery, soothed Omichund by pro- 
mises; while he conveyed, as speedily as he could, 
intelligence of his conduct to Clive.” 

At Clive’s suggestion a counterplot was formed, 
and we cannot rate very highly the standard of 
morality adopted by an author, who describes | 
the transaction as “ not only defensible, but just 
and proper.” 

“Two treaties were framed; one real, the other 
fictitious. In the former there was no mention | 

| 





Omichund ; the latter had an article which expressly 
stipulated that he should receive twenty lacs of ru- 
pees; and Mr. Watts was desired to inform him, 
that * thirty lacs’ was not inserted, as it might give 
rise to suspicion; but that a commission of five per 
cont, should be given to him upon all sums received | 
from the Nabob, which would fully amount to the | 
other ten lacs.” 

The battle of Plassey decided the fate of | 
Suraj-u-Dowlah; Meer Jaffier was made vice- | 
roy of Bengal, and his fitness. for office was, as 
our readers will see, established to the satisfac- 
tion of Clive and the Bengal committee :— 

“ The great amount which Meer Jaftier had stipu- 
lated to pay by his first treaty was increased by the | 
addition of the sum of fifty lacs, (half a million of 
our money) as a donation to the army and navy, be- 
sides a gift to each of the Members of the Secret 
Committee, and of Council. In addition to these 
sums, Meer Jaffer was induced by gratitude and | 
policy, as well as by usage, to make liberal presents 
to those who had been the immediate instruments of | 
placing him on the throne. No exact account of the 
latter presents exists on record, but that of Clive is 
stated by himself to have amounted to sixteen lacs 
of rupees, or 160,0001.” 

Immediately after the victory, Omichund was 
informed of the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon him ;— 

“ie was overwhelmed by it at the moment, 
fainted on the spot, was carried home, evinced symp- 
toms of a disturbed reason, and subsequently went 
upon a pilgrimage to a holy Hindu shrine near 
Maulda, whence he returned in a state of idiotism, 
from which he never recovered.” 


Sir John Malcolm unhesitatingly approves of 
these transactions ;—the deposing of the Em- 
peror of Delhi's viceroy, with whom we were at 
peace, without asking for, much less receiving, 
the eisperor’s sanction; the elevation of a new 
viceroy “for a consideration,” and the perfidy 
of the double treaty ! That the character of Meer 
Jaffier ailorded no justification for the means 
taken to invest him with power, is proved by the | 
testimony of a very competent witness, Clive 
himself: he thus writes to the select committee | 
of the Court of Directors :— 

“*Tn laying open the state of this government, I 
am concerned to mention that the present Nabob 
(Meer Jaffer) is a prince of little capacity, and not | 
at all blessed with the talent of gaining the love and 
confidence of his principal officers. His mismanage- 
ment threw the country into great confusion in the 
space of a few months, and might have proved of 
fatal consequence to himself, but for our known at- 
tachment to him. No less than three rebellions were 
on foot at one time; one at Midnapore, headed by 
Rajah Ram; another at Purnea, under Addul Sing; | 
and a third at Patna, under Ram Narrain: all which 
may be very well attributed to the Nabob’s own im- 
prudence. Rajah Ram’s two brothers, after being 
invited to Moorshedabad, were imprisoned, which | 
was quite sufficient to deter him from surrendering | 
himself as he intended. Meer Azutice was appointed 
to the government of Purnea, to the general satisfire- 
tion of the people; but soon laid aside for Cuddum 
Hussein Khan, a relation (it is true) of the Nabob, | 
but a tyrannical, rapacious fellow, and odious to the | 
last degree to the Purneans, As for Ram Narrain, | 











after he made his submission, and the Nabob had 
sworn to continue him in his government, apparent 
measures were taken for his overthrow.’ ” 

Sir John Malcolm describes, with great force 
and truth, the position in which Meer Jaftier was 
placed by his own culpable ambition, and the 
avarice of his British supporters :— 

“It was impossible to reconcile that prince to his 
condition; which was more humiliating from the cir- 
cumstance of his presenting to his countrymen the 
first instance, in Bengal, of the power of a proud 


| Mahommedan sovereign being overshadowed by that 


of a body of merchants, who, before this great change, 
had never appeared at the court of his predecessors 
but as humble supplicants endeavouring to obtain 
commercial privileges. Many of the nobles and gen- 
erals by whom the Nabob was surrounded, had been, 
a year or two before, courted by bribes and flattery 
to protect the persons, or to promote the trade, of 
the very English agents on whose pleasure or policy 
their fortune and character now depended. To add 
to the strong and rankling feelings which such a 
change must have excited, the Mahommedan prince 
and his chiefs found themselves deserted by the wary 
and pliant Hindus, who, possessing greater foresight, 
and expecting security and advancement from the 
change of masters, were ready, on the first alarm of 
danger to their lite or property, to seek the protec- 
tion of the English.” 

Yet, though Clive regarded Meer Jaffier as 
utterly unfit for power, he aided him by arms 
and counsel when attacked by the son of the 
Emperor of Delhi; and the Nabob again paid 
liberally. 

“ His gratitude was excessive: nor was it limited 
to words. He conferred upon the man whom he now 
considered as the preserver of that throne upon which 
he had established him, a jaghire (or estate) of the 
reputed value of thirty lacs of rupees.” 

Sir John Malcolm enters into a long and 
laboured defence of Clive’s conduct on this occa- 
sion; the concluding sentence may serve as a 
specimen of his reasoning: it beats Fluellen’s 
comparison of Monmouth and Macedon—to be 
sure “ there is salmons in both :”— 

* According to the ideas of that country, the re~ 
ward was not excessive; no native of the East ever 
deemed it so. And, if it be objected to as conferred 
by a foreign potentate, Clive must be content to 
share, in his fortunes as his fame, the fate of the 
Prince of Mindelheim, the Duke of Bronte, and the 
Duke of Vittoria.” 

A more honourable transaction which occurred 
about this time must not be omitted. Much of 
Clive’s early success was owing to the patronage 
of Colonel Lawrence :— 

* When his venerated commander was on the 
point of retirement, with a very moderate fortune, 
Clive settled 500/. per annum on him during life. 
*It gives me great pleasure,’ he observes to Lawrence 
on this occasion, ‘that I have an opportunity given 
me oi showing my gratitude to the man to whom my 
reputation, and, of course, my fortune is owing.’ ” 

Meer Jaffier appears to have entered into a 
secret intrigue with the Dutch for the destruc- 
tion of the English power in Bengal; but the 
Hollanders having been defeated by sea and 
land, Clive terrified the Nabob by the extraordi- 
nary measure of seizing and arresting one of his 


| ministers, Cajah Wazeed, in the Nabob’s own ter- 


ritories. ‘This is regarded by Sir John Malcolm 
as so much a matter of course, that he does not 
think it necessary to say a word in its defence. 
Still, Meer Jaflier had reason to be alarmed at 
the prospect of Clive’s return to England; for, 
notwithstanding the many questionable transac- 
tions we have recorded, he was, perhaps, the 
least tainted with corruption of the junta, to 
whose power the unfortunate inhabitants of Ben- 
gal had been subjected. 

“ The chief cause which alarmed Meer Jaffierand 
other natives of rank at the intended departure of 
Clive was the fear of his successor not exercising the 
same authority in checking and controlling the sub. 
ordinate officers of their government. They feared, 
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and with reason, that spirit of contemptuous supe- 
riority, which the extraordinary and sudden rise of 
the English in Bengal had engendered among many 
of the Europeans in the service of the Company, and 
still more the assumed influence and power of the 
natives in their employment. 

“ The Nabob and his chief managers had, not- 
withstanding Clive’s efforts, too great reason to com- 
plain of the insolent pretensions and fraudulent 
practices of Gomastahs (or agents) employed by the 
gentlemen in office at Calcutta, and in different parts 
of the country. Many of Clive’s public and private 
letters convey his sentiments very strongly upon this 
subject ; and from one of them we learn, that he had 
punished most severely a native in his own service, 
for using his name as a sanction to some abuses. This 
afforded him an opportunity, of which he availed 
himself, of stating to the Committee of Fort William, 
the great importance of continued and vigilant atten- 
tion to a point, upon which the temper and good 
feeling of their ally and his principal subjects must 
so much depend.” 

Clive returned to England, and received many 
public honours as a reward for his great services. 
it must be added, that though he had not yet 
reached his thirty-sixth year, he had realized a 
fortune of 600,000/.! We shall not enter into 
any details respecting his squabbles with the 
Directors, but turn at once to the circumstances 
which led to his being sent out again to Bengal. 
Clive’s successors had clearly learned the lesson, 
that profit was to be obtained by trafficking in 
the election of viceroys. 

“ Amid scenes of war, mutiny, rebellion, and 
plunder, Mr. Vansittart assumed the government of 
Bengal. Mr. Holwell, who had been in temporary 
charge, cherished the greatest prejudice against the 
reigning Nabob. Meer Jaffier was, according to him, 
the author of all these evils; and so entirely did he 
succeed in impressing the new governor with the 
same sentiments, that, within two months from Mr. 
Vansittart’s arrival at Calcutta, a treaty was con- 
cluded with Meer Cossim Ali, son-in-law to the 
Nabob, the general of the army, engaging that the 
Nabob should invest him with full power as ruler of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; in return for which, he 
made over to the Company the fruitful provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 

“ The Governor went to Moorshedabad in the 
hope of persuading Meer Jaffier to resign a power 
which he endeavoured to convince him he was alike 
unfit and unworthy to use, and to place it in the 
hands of Cossim Ali, who was his nearest connection, 
and the commander of his army. We cannot be 
surprised that the Nabob should indignantly repulse 
these attempts to render him the willing instrument 
of his own degradation. He refused to be associated, 
in any way, with the proposed arrangements for the 
better government of his dominions; and stipulated 
for nothing but permission to retire to Calcutta, that 
his life might be safe from that danger to which it 
must be exposed, if he remained at his own capital. 
His request was granted; and Cossim Ali was pro- 
claimed Nabob.” 

Meer Cossim Ali, with the connivance, if not 
the direct sanction, of the Calcutta government, 
put to death Ram Narrain, the steady supporter 
of the English interest. Even Sir John Malcolm 
can find no excuse for the flagrant misconduct of 
those who permitted this crime. 

“ Nothing but direct rebellion, or the most flagrant 
violation of his duty, could have warranted the aban- 
donnient of one whom we had so repeatedly, and 
so specifically, guaranteed against the apprehended 
avarice and resentment of his superior’s passions, 
which were aggravated by the protection that policy 
had eonpelled us to give to this Hindoo ruler.” 

Cossim Ali was soon involved in a serious 
quarrel with his Calcutta patrons, who claimed 
the privilege of trading in and through his do- 
minions without the payment of customs or 
transit duties. 

“ The Nabob’s reyenue was injured, and his autho- 
wity insulted, in every quarter of his dominions, by 
the exemptions claimed for the trade of European 
agents, and the respect demanded for the persons of 
the lowest of their servants. Against their preten- 





sions and excesses he made the most forcible remon- 


strance, but in vain. Many of the persons of whom 
he complained were members of Council; and it was 
not surprising, therefore, that difficulties should occur 
in any attempt made by the Governor to check and 
reform such abuses. * * 

“* So excessive were the claims made by the Eng- 
lish and their native servants, for carrying their goods 
free from the duties paid by the Nabob’s own sub- 
jects, that the whole commerce of the country was 
thrown into confusion, and ruin was threatened to 
the Nabob’s finances. As a measure of justice to 
his own subjects, and to prevent the daily breaches 
of the peace which occurred, he saw no remedy left, 
but to abolish all customs in his dominions. An 
order was accordingly issued abolishing all tolls and 
customs for the space of two years. 

“ This act of the Nabob, though extorted by ne- 
cessity, and so injurious to his own revenue, was 
loudly exclaimed against as an infringement of his 
engagements with the Company; and two agents 
were sent to demand its annulment.” 

While these matters were in dispute, Mr. 
Ellis, the British resident at Patna, provoked the 
Nabob’s just resentment by seizing the citadel of 
that important place. 

“Though it was immediately re-taken by his 
troops, Cossim Ali’s rage, at what he deemed a 
treacherous commencement of hostilities, knew no 
bounds; and throwing away the scabbard, he hecame 
furious in his resentment against the whole English 
nation, and all who had adhered to them. Mr. 
Amyatt, one of the deputies sent to Monghyr, was 
murdered on his way back to Calcutta. To Ram 
Narrain’s death was added the execution of the two 
Hindu Seits (or bankers), who had always been sup- 
posed attached to the English interests; and not- 
withstanding the entreaties and threats of the Go- 
vernor, and the more direct menaces of Major Adams, 
commanding the British forces, he glutted his ven- 
geance with the deliberate murder of Mr. Ellis and 
all the English (except one) who had been taken 
prisoners at Patna. Their numbers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, of whom fifty were military 
or civil officers.” 

We think, that those who have hastily con- 
demned Cossim Ali will see some reason for his 
hostility to the avaricious government of Cal- 
cutta, when they read the list of the presents 
with which he purchased his elevation. 

“ Mr. Vansittart ..rupees 500,000.. £58,333 

Mr. Sumner ........++.-240,000....28,000 

Mr. Holwell ........++--270,000.. ..30,937 

Mr. M‘Guire...........--180,000....20,625 

Mr. Smyth.......2.+0+22134,000....15,354 

Major Yorke...........-134,000....15,354 

General Caillaud ........200,000....22,916 

Mr. M'Guire....:..2..+- 75,000.... 8,750 

£200,269.” 

Meer Jaffier was restored to the musnud by the 
English; but we do not know at what price he 
purchased this act of tardy justice, and he dieda 
few months before Clive’s arrival in Bengal. 

Shortly before Clive’s landing, a serious mu- 
tiny occurred in the army at Patna: a battalion 
of sepoys left the camp to join the enemy ; they 
were intercepted, and twenty-four of the ring- 
leaders sentenced to death. 

* When the orders were given to tie four of these 
men to the guns, from which they were to be blown, 
four grenadiers stept out and demanded the priority 
of suffering, as ‘a right,’ they said, ‘ which belonged 
to men who had always been first in the post of 
danger.” The calm manner in which this request 
was made, and the anxiety that it should be granted, 
excited great sympathy in all who beheld it. The 
officer [Capt. Williams] on whose authority this fact 
is stated, and who was an eye-witness of the scene, 
observes; ‘ I belonged on this occasion to a detach- 
ment of marines. They were hardened fellows, and 
some of them had been of the execution party that 
shot Admiral Byng; yet they could not refrain from 
tears at the fate and conduct of these gallant grena- 
dier sepoys.’” 

Troops goaded to madness by the insolence 
and rapacity of their officers—a fertile country 





“ marr’d to a wilderness” by the most corrupt of 
all the corrupt bodies which ever possessed 
power in Bengal—a subordinate committee or 
council, unused to subordination—friendly na- 
tive powers, estranged by systematic extortion— 
hostile princes confirmed in their enmity by wit- 
nessing the excesses of profligacy and peculation ; 
such was the state of the government and country 
when Lord Clive, for the second time, arrived in 
Bengal. He commenced what we consider a 
more honourable career than that which had 
procured him fame; though adorned by fewer 
trophies, it was sullied by the acceptance of fewer 
bribes. Swift tells a story of a bishop, whose 
patriotism was long checked by his dread of 
ministerial displeasure ; at length, he obtained 
the see, which he had long desired, and, from 
that moment, all his votes were given in favour 
of his country: in like manner Clive, having got 
a peerage and a princely fortune, preserved him- 
self free from dishonour for the future. His 
description of the state in which he found affairs 
on his arrival, given in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, is too important to be omitted :— 

“Upon my arrival, I am sorry to say, I found 
your affairs in a condition so nearly desperate, as 
would have alarmed any set of men whose sense of 
honour and duty to their employers had not been 
estranged by the too eager pursuit of their own im- 
mediate advantages. The sudden, and, among many, 
the unwarrantable acquisition of riches, had intro- 
duced luxury in every shape, and in its most perni- 
cious excess. These two enormous evils went hand 
in hand together through the whole presidency, in- 
fecting almost every member of each department. 
Every inferior seemed to have grasped at wealth, 
that he might be enabled to assume that spirit of 
profusion which was now the only distinction between 
him and his superior. Thus all distinction ceased ; 
and every rank became, in a manner, upon an equa- 
lity. Nor was this the end of the mischief; fora 
contest of such a nature among our servants neces- 
sarily destroyed all proportion between their wants 
and the honest means of satisfying them. In a 
country where money is plenty, where fear is the 
principle of government, and where your arms are 
ever victorious, it isno wonder that the lust of riches 
should readily embrace the proffered means of its 
gratification, or that the instruments of your power 
should, avail themselves of their authority, and pro- 
ceed even to extortion, in those cases where simple 
corruption could not keep pace with their rapacity. 
Examples of this sort, set by superiors, could not 
fail of being followed, in a proportionable degree, by 
inferiors. The evil was contagious, and spread 
among the civil and military, down to the writer, the 
ensign, and the free merchant.” 

His zeal in reforming these crying evils, pro- 
cured him a host of enemies ; but this is the fate 
of all reformers : indeed, it will appear doubtful 
to many of our readers, whether the following 
remarks of Sir John Malcolm are more applicable 
to Lord Clive than to Lord William Bentinck :— 

“It may be questioned whether any of Clive’s 
many and great achievements called forth more of 
that active energy and calm firmness for which he 
was distinguished, than was evinced in effecting the 
reform of the civil service of Bengal. It created a 
host of enemies in India, several of whom were men 
of talent, and possessed both of wealth and reputa- 
tion. These, when they returned to England, gave 
vent to their indignation against one whom they re- 
presented as an arbitrary tyrant, who, having made 
his own immense fortune in a rapid manner, now 
desired to obtain fame by depriving others of the 
same advantages. They found, among the Directors 
and the House of Commons, many who listened 
eagerly to their grievances, and to accusations against 
a man whose fame and fortune made him an object 
of envy and of calumny ; and who, besides the num- 
bers he had rendered his enemies, by detecting and 
exposing their nefarious conduct, had deeply offended 
others, of whose character and principles he had a 
better opinion, by his impatience at their weak or 
undecided conduct.” 

The first outbreak of opposition was a general 
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mutiny of the military officers, supported by a 
large subscription from the civilians at Calcutta. 
It was suppressed, but the lenity with which the 
offenders were treated appears to us highly cul- 
pable ; it certainly was the cause of much subse- 
quent evil. 

“Though there was no doubt of the assistance 
which the military derived from the civilians, yet 
from the.precaution taken by the latter, of sending 
their letters by private posts in disguised hands, it 
was difficult to substantiate the charge against any 
individuals. Mr. Higginson, however, the sub-secre- 
tary to the Council, and Mr. Grindal in the secre- 
tary’s office, having the charge brought home to 
them, were dismissed. Captain Stainforth, accused 
of having expressed a determination of assassinating 
Lord Clive, was tried and condemned to be cashiered. 
When authority was fully vindicated, as much lenity 
was shown by Lord Clive as was consistent with the 
public safety to those concerned in this combination. 
Out of six officers tried and found guilty of mutiny, 
not one was sentenced to death. A defect of the 
Mutiny Act for the East India Company’s service, 
in omitting the contract between the officer and 
Company, might, it was thought by many, render the 
legality of the proceedings doubtful: and this in- 
clined the members of the court-martial to mercy.” 

Sir Robert Fletcher, the General in command 
of the army, was subsequently proved to be the 
instigator of the whole plot, and, having been 
convicted, was cashiered. Sir John Malcolm 
adds a circumstance, which speaks volumes as to 
the unfitness of the Court of Directors for go- 
verning an empire. 

“Tt is not unworthy of remark, that Sir Robert 
Fletcher, thus cashiered by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial for mutiny, was, in 1775, appointed, by the Court 
of Directors, Commander-in-chief of the army at 
Madras. There he headed the opposition which set 
aside Lord Pigot from the government of Madras in 
1776. 

“ No mention is made in the text of John Petrie 
as one of the ringleaders of the mutiny of the officers 
of the Bengal army in 1766. 

“This man was sent home by Lord Clive on that 
account with a rope about his neck; but so much 
do things depend on the party who may be in power, 
or influence, with the Court of Directors, that this 
very John Petrie obtained an appointment high in 
the civil service at Bengal, through the interest of his 
friends the Johnstones, who were in opposition to 
Lord Clive’s party in England.” 

The mutiny of the officers was suppressed by 
the Governor’s resolution and firmness: order 
was restored to the civil service, but the practice 
of private trading, in which all the company’s 
servants, civil and military, participated, still 
continued, and was the source of incalculable 
evil. Clive proposed to remedy the disorder by 
dividing the profits arising from the monopoly of 
salt between the company’s officers in certain 
fixed proportions. ‘The reasoning, by which Sir 
John Malcolm supports this novelty in political 
economy, is more strange, coming from him, 
than the proposal itself. 

“The reasons of expediency that led Clive to 
recommend that high public officers, civil and mili- 
tary, should be remunerated by shares in the profits 
of the salt trade, are stated in numerous letters. He 
thought that an open, direct, pecuniary allowance 
would not willingly be sanctioned by the Company 
out of any of the revenues which flowed into their 
treasury, and still less from the profits of their trade; 
and that, besides, such large avowed allowances 
would invite an attack from the Crown on their pa- 
tronage ; and that the grasping character of the ad- 
ministration in England would lead to a ruinous in- 
terference in the nomination of men to India who 
had no recommendation but their high birth and 
great interest.” 

The Court of Directors disapproved of the 
plan ; but this much may be said in its favour: 
the one they established was infinitely worse, 
more tyrannical, more vexatious, and more op- 
pressive; and preferred for reasons of which 
avarice was among the least disreputable. 





The war with the vizier of Oude, brought to a 
successful issue by Clive, established the Com- 
pany’s supremacy over Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa; and, soon after the final arrangements 
were made, he returned home. Of the re- 
mainder of his life, beyond petty squabbles 
with the Courts of the Directors and proprie- 
tors, little is recorded by Sir John Malcolm’s 
continuator. Yet, unless we have been greatly 
misinformed, there was much of great import- 
ance to be told. It has been long an opinion 
with persons possessing opportunities for accu- 
rate knowledge, that Lord Clive was the author 
of the plan on which Fox’s India Bill was 
framed ; and it has been very confidently stated, 
that a paper did, or does, exist in his handwrit- 
ing, forcibly pourtraying the absurdity of intrust- 
ing the government of an empire to a mercantile 
company, the danger of vesting such enormous 
patronage in the crown, and strongly recom- 
mending a responsible board of Parliamentary 
Commissioners. We know that this report was 
mentioned in Sir John Malcolm’s presence, and 
that he seemed to regard it as probable. His 
continuator appears not to have been aware that 
such a report had ever been current. 

It is useless to give a formal opinion on the lite- 
rary merits of a work, which will soon be in every 
good library : its moral and political tendencies 
have been sufficiently illustrated by our extracts ; 
but we cannot conclude, without directing the 
attention of our readers to the most impressive 
lesson which the work conveys: “ If Englishmen 
neglect watching the conduct of colonial autho- 
rities, they may be assured that the neglect of 
superintendence will lead to actions injurious to 
the national character, and destructive of the 
national interests.” 








A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts of England in the Summer of 1835. By 
Sir George Head. Murray. 

Let no one, beguiled by a somewhat sober 
title, open this book in the hope of finding 
statistical information, or elaborate deduction. 
So far from having any tendency to prosing, Sir 
George Head is most lively where his subject is 
most mechanical—he is the very Beckford of 
railways, canals, and steam-engines—he shines 
like a diamond in coal-mines, and talks of a 
warehouse of up-piled bales of cotton till you 
could fancy it “ a chamber of dais”: he has, 
too, an eye for the individualities of character, 
and the beauties of scenery,—a style easy and 
unafiected,—a_ hearty, cheerful temper, and, 
above all, or rather as the result of all, the al- 
chemical power of converting the commonest 
objects lying across our threshold into heaps of 
new treasure. He here gives us such pleasant 
sketches of inns, hotels, and public conveyances, 
as go far to prove that England is a perfect Pa- 
radise, for those whose rambling propensities 
can be satisfied with a rate of transport less ear- 
nest than a gallop across the Pampas, and are 
content to travel through a country somewhat 
more trimmed and garnished than the forest 
scenes and wilds of America. 

The volume commences with a glimpse of 
Liverpool and its environs—of course this in- 
cludes an honourable mention of its docks—a 
line extending nearly three miles in length, and 
upon land almost entirely wrested from the sea 
—and of its railroad, the success of which may 
be said to have opened a new chapter in the his- 
tory of commercial speculation. Sir George, 
however, preferred the old-fashioned canal to 
this new and meteoric mode of travelling ; and 
he was right, for in the short hour and a halfhe 
would have spent at the tail of a locomotive en- 
gine, he could hardly have had time to study 
the group which gives him his first opportunity 
of describing humanity, 





“Among the tenants of the best cabin were a 
newly-married couple—if such a description can 
reasonably be given of two young people travelling 
with a little infant, their first-born, and a nursery- 
maid in their train. This pair presented an interest- 
ing study of nature, were it only because it led one 
to estimate the different degrees of that dominion 
and power in which mankind exult, and also be- 
cause it exhibited one of the very numerous ways 
there are in the world of being happy. I think I 
never saw a couple more rich in their own conceits, 
or more inclined to be satisfied with themselves and 
the things about them—and these were all on a 
small scale. He was a slight, weasel-shaped man, 
like a stunted stay-maker ;—the wife, little 3—the 
child, by appearance, an abortion ;—and the maid- 
servant, little,—fresh from the country, with clatter- 
ing thick-soled shoes, and hair tied back, evidently 
on her promotion, in a little knot like a shaving- 
brush, the length of one’s thumb. The man and wife 
smirked and smiled on each other, and both gloated 
with eyes of affection on the dear baby. The lady, 
anxious to show to the rest of the passengers that 
she kept a maid-servant, ever and anon was calling 
her from one part of the vessel to another to give 
her some trifling order. The little maid, never- 
theless, seemed truly happy, and the more the child 
cried, the more she jiggled it, and the more her 
active eyes travelled round and round, looking first 
at one person and then on another, while they 
sparkled with delight as she inhaled the pure fresh 
air. When the child dropped asleep, the mistress 
immediately set her to work on pieces of glazed, 
crackling linen contained in her bag, in order that 
she should not be idle. The child, too, was happy, 
for it was an ill-conditioned little thing, that de- 
lighted in crying, and it cried to its heart’s content ; 
and the more it cried the more its papa’s eyes 
glistened as he suggested this, that, and t’other re~ 
medy.” 

At Chester, Sir George appears rather to have 
dwelt upon the new buildings—the bold and 
graceful bridge, with its arch of 240 feet span— 
and the courts of law, than the antique and pe- 
culiar aspect of the city. On the Ellesmere 
canal he finds another figure for his pencil in a 
chicken merchant :— 

“T could not avoid paying some attention to the 
proceedings of a chicken merchant, who had under 
his charge upwards of twenty baskets of live fowls. 
These a common observer might have thought he 
was treating in an extraordinary manner ; and per- 
secuting the poor creatures to such a degree, that, 
while the annoyance of their cackling extended to 
every corner of the vessel, those who sat to leeward 
were covered with dust and feathers. The entire 
object of his superintendence seemed to be to inflict 
torment on these miserable animals, being continu. 
ally on the alert, and as if possessed with a demo- 
niac spirit, exulting in their imprisonment, as he 
poked them incessantly with a long stick, and 
grinned horribly at his victims through the wicker 
bars of their dungeons. 

“ But it was easy to perceive, on a more careful 
survey of this man’s countenance, that such surmises 
were unfounded; that he was merely labouring in 
his vocation, and so far from meditating evil to his 
prisoners, all his acts tended to their good, at least 
in so far as related to preserving them all alive. 
Nay, so anxious was he lest they should die, that the 
perspiration trickled down his forehead, while the 
birds’ feathers stuck upon his broad red gums, faster 
than he could possibly spit them out. As to his 
grinning at the birds, it proceeded merely from a 
nervous contortion of features, the effect of extreme 
earnestness, and was an involuntary effort by which 
the cheeks and upper lip were elevated by sheer 
force of the muscles of the sinciput. 

“The simple matter of fact was, that chickens, 
like human beings, act on selfish principles, and 
especially when a great number find themselves un- 
comfortable together, each individual tries to get on 
his neighbour's shoulders, not caring, so long as he 
himself obtains a little fresh air, whether or not 
the other endures suffocation. Thus the chicken 
merchant had necessarily recourse to a revolutionary 
process; and though he could not alter the nature 
of the animals, he found means to give each, in his 
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turn, an opportunity to shake his ears, and exercise 
retaliation.” 


After this we have a graphic account of the 
salt-mines at Northwich; then a wedding scene, 
at the Old Church at Manchester, almost as 
tempting, we should think, to the bashful and 
undecided, as the flowery invitation of the Fleet 
parson in Mr. Jerrold’s racy little comedy. 

“ T attended the Old Church at Manchester one 
Monday morning, in order to witness the solemni- 
zation of several marriages I had reason to suppose 
were then and there to take place. I had heard on 
the preceding Sunday the bans proclaimed as fol- 
lows :—For the first time of asking, sixty-five. For 
the second time, seventy-two. For the third time, 
sixty. Total one hundred and ninety-seven. * * 

“ A full quarter of an hour before the striking of 
the clock, two beadles in their parish liveries had 
taken ground opposite the church door, and a suffi- 
cient number of persons (chiefly!young women), had 
assembled, whose curious and anxious looks testified 
that something extraordinary was about to take 
place. By this time also, suspicious looking persons 
in pairs had begun to arrive on foot, whose coun- 
tenances were scrutinized without mercy by the 
loiterers. As the church door was not open, every- 
body waited to be let in. The couples were all poor 
people, and as to the brides and bridegrooms, as few 
were dressed in special costume, and all were very 
generally attended by friends and relatives, it was 
not easy to say which was which. One party arrived 
at the church door belonging evidently (as every- 
thing in this world goes by comparison,) to the 
higher classes, and though dragged by one solitary 
horse, they made an effort to outshine. The car- 
Tiage was a narrow vis-a-vis fly, intended for two 
persons, though it now contained four, besides a fat 
man with bushy whiskers, (probably the bride's bro- 
ther) on the box with the coachman. Within, 
packed as close as they could possibly sit, on one 
side were the two bride’s-maids. Opposite sat the 
bride and bridegroom; the latter a spruce sandy- 
haired young man, looking flushed and eager. One 
of his arms was round the waist of the young lady, 
on whom he bestowed glances of the very tenderest 
description. In fact, attitude and all considered, I 
hardly knew whether to compare him in my mind, 
to the statue of Cupid regarding his Psyehe, or a 
Scotch terrier watching ata rat-hole. * * The people 
sat in the fly till the church door was opened, and 
then the ladies got out and tripped across the pave- 

nent into the church. They wore short petticoats 
and white satin bonnets scooped out in the hind part, 
with sugar-loaf crowns, and their back hair under- 
neath combed upwards. 

“ When all was ready and the church doors open- 
ed, the clergyman and clerk betook themselves to 
the vestry, and the people who were about to be 
married and their friends seated themselves in the 
body of the church opposite the communion table, 
on benches which were placed there for the pur- 
pose. Not less than fifty people were assembled, 
umong whom I took my seat quietly without being 
noticed. The party who had arrived upon wheels 
most exclusively paraded, in the mean time, up and 
down (as if unwilling to identify themselves with the 
humbler candidates for matrimony), in another part 
of the church. * * 

“ Presently a sudden buzz broke out—* The cler- 
gyman’s coming and all was perfectly silent. About 
twelve couples were there to be married, the rest 
were friends and attendants. The former were called 
upon to arrange themselves altogether round the 
altar. The clerk was an adept in his business, and 
performed the duties of his office in a mode ad- 
mirably calculated to set the people at their ease, 
and direct the proceedings. In appointing them to 
their proper places, he addressed each in an intona- 
tion of voice particularly soft and soothing, and 
which carried with it the more of encouragement as 
he made use of no appellative but the Christian 
name of the person spoken to. Thus he proceeded : 
* Daniel and Pheebe; this way, Daniel; take off your 
gloves, Daniel. William and Anne; no, Anne; here, 
Anne ; tother side, William. Joknand Mary; here, 
John ; oh, John; gently, John.’ And then addressing 
them altogether: ‘ Now all of you give your hats to 
some person to hold” Although the marriage service 





appeared to me to be generally addressed to the 
whole party, the Clergyman was scrupulously exact 
in obtaining the accurate responses from each in- 
dividual. No difference was shown towards the 
exclusive party, other than by being placed on the 
extreme left.” 

After this, by way of contrast, comes an ac- 
count of an enormous hydraulic press, employed 
in the packing of bales of cotton yarn. At War- 
rington, Sir George is no less clear and accurate, 
in his description of a pin manufactory ; at Ra- 
venhead, near St. Helen’s, he witnesses the pro- 
cesses by which plate glass is made. 

After having been stewed, and smoked, and 
deafened, in the above manufactories, our author 
finds a sojourn in Buxton, Matlock, and the 
Caves, refreshing ; but we must not linger with 
him here (though sadly tempted in this beautiful 
spring weather). Near Halifax, where we next 
accompany him, he visits an extensive iron- 
foundery, at Wibsey Low Moor. 

“In this region of iron and coal, for the whole 
surface of the moor is rich in both, the approach to 
these magnificent founderies bears the type of uni- 


versal combustion, as in the vicinity of the crater of 


a volcano: to witness a more awful picture, pro- 
duced by the combined features of fire, smoke, and 
ashes, an individual must bend his steps at least 
towards tna or Vesuvius. For a long way the 
surlace of the mooris covered with heaps of calcined 
shale and cinders, the cellection of many years, 
upon which, here and there, plants of furze have 
spontancously taken root: from these, the eye, at- 
tracted onwards, rests on a cluster of low blackened 
buildings, containing numerous fires, for the purpose 
of charking the coal used in smelting the metal; and 
among the more massive piles of brickwork broad 
flaring flames crawling upwards from the main fur- 
naces exhibit an awful appearance ; for the mouth 
of each of these furnaces is near ten feet diameter, 
its form that of an ordinary lime-kiln, and on the 
summit, in the midst of the eager flames, strange- 


looking wheels recall to the memory a whole host of 


mythological images—such as the insirument of tor- 
ment whereon the ill-fated Ixion expiated the ven- 
geance, not undeservedly, of ancient Jupiter. These 
wheels are appendages of the machinery by mezns 
of which the ore is dragged up an inclined plane, on 
iron waggons, to the movths of the furnaces; which 
wagons, self-acting, where no living power could 
periorm the office, turn topsy-turvy, and there un- 
load their contents. It isa noble sight to stand here 
and see the devastating element in such radiant 
glory, yet at the same time under perfect subjection ; 
but awful to reflect, that human science will never, 
probably, wholly avert those catastrophes which, 
either by combustion or explosion, in the melancholy 
reverse of fortune, serve to remind man of the fini- 
tude of his wisdom, by occasionally obtruding the 
fortunes of the victim on the victor.” 

On the way to Wakefield we have another 
pair of “ sketches on the road.” 

“ A strange-looking pair, a father and, as folks 
said, his daughter, were my companions on the top 
of the coach from Leeds to Wakefield ; they were 
members of the Southcote persuasion, and dressed, 
though probably according to regulations, as I con- 
sidered in a very extraordinary way. ‘The father 
was in age about forty, of a light dapper figure, care- 
fully set off to the best advantage, and most remark- 
able as to the Vandyke-cut of his unshorn beard ; in 
ory to trim which to the present style of exquisite 
perivetion, the scissors had evidently been put in 
requisition. His broad low-crowned beaver hat was 
of a reddish brown, and his gaberdine and Welling- 
ton boots fitted him so neatly, that without changing 
his costume he might have danced a quadrille with- 
out inconvenience. In short, he brought to my 
recollection Anstey’s famous portrait of 

The man without sin, the Moravian Rabbi, 
Who perfectly cured the chlorosis of Tabby. 

“The daughter, a florid healthy girl cf eighteen, 
sported, though in the middle of the day, a Parisian 
straw bonnet, decked with a huge, curling, full- 
dress bunch of white ostrich feathers. The back 
seams of her blue cloth habit were ornamented with 
a wide military border, the latter made of parallel 









stripes of orange-coloured silk-twist. The petticoat 
was plaited with broad plaits, disposed about the 
hips with great care, and laid one over the other with 
such regularity—nay, as it were, with geometrical 
precision—that they exactly resembled the meridian 
lines of a terrestrial globe.” 

We have not room this week for further ex- 
tract, but shall certainly return to this volume. 


Y 
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OCRIGINAL PAPIRS 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

As the subject is one of which the interest will not 
be confined to our own nation, or our own time, it may 
be worth while, before entering upon a discussion of 
the merits, and into a description of the details, of 
the design for the proposed new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to inquire whether or not a proper course has 
been pursued for eliciting the powers of those best 
qualitied to engage in the composition of such a work. 

Vith all due deference to our worthy and well- 
meaning masters, the Public, we consider the Pub- 
lie to form the worst possible tribunal before which 
to try the merits of an architectural design ; the 
Public has to learn before it can be a competent 
judge ;—and, with all possible respect for the laudable 
ambition of architectural aspirants, we cannot think 
that it is within the sphere of ordinary and routine 
practice that the tact and knowledge requisite in the 
designing and composing such a work as that under 
consideration, are to be sought. It was well in- 
tended, but bad in effect, to offer inducements to 
a whole class to enter into a competition, the subject 
of which was foreign to the habits, and out of the 
range of the informetion, of by far the greatest num- 
ber of persons composing it, as it induced many to 
incur expense and waste time which they could ill 
afford, while it excited in them hopes and expecta- 
tions that could not fail to be disappointed, and, at 

he same time, had the other injurious efiect of ex- 
cluding from the competition all who would not spe- 
culate in a lottery, though there might be in that 
number many of those whom education and expe- 
rience had rendered the best qualified to furnish 
what was required, Nor can the taste which called 
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upon the public to judge of the productions of the 
competitors be greatly admired, since every man 
competent to make an architectural design at all, 
must know, that the public do not possess the infor- 
mation necessary to make their judgment of any 
value. Upon no subject, indeed, is the public mind 
more abused than upon this,—and architects have lent 
themselves to the propagation of the abuse—that any 
man, or any set of men, be they whom they may, are 
qualified to enter into, and decide upon, the merits 
of an architectural design. Certainly the architects, 
as a class, may be said to have lent themselves to 
this in self-defence, as it afforded them the only pro- 
tection they could obtain against the system of 
jobbing and exclusiveness, which confided public 
works almost altogether to tricksters and parasites. 
But the result was still, in almost every case, to 
make the most enterprising canvasser the successful 
competitor. At times it may have happened, and, 
most likely, cases of the kind have occurred, that the 
best design in a general competition has, from some 
cause or other, been preferred; its merit may have 
distinguished it, or it may have been the work of the 
competitor who had the strongest interest ; or (and 
cases of this kind have actually occurred,) the pre- 
ferred design,—which may have been the best,—may 
have been mistaken by the supporters of the favour- 
ed competitor for his, Generally speaking, however, 
it is an utter waste of time and trouble to encounter 
the labour and anxiety of a general competition, 
unless it be for the individual whe has the support 
of those who possess the power of making or pro- 
curing a decision in his favour. Instances out of 
number might be cited in proof of what we have 
above stated ; but,—sometimes besides, and some- 
times in addition to, favouritism,—public bodies 
and committees stultify themselves, and commit 
further gross injustice by selecting designs in pre- 
ference which are notoriously at variance with their 
own instructions, and, consequently, should, ipso 
facto, be excluded from the competition. One 
weil-defined instance of this will serve to illustrate 
the case, and show the folly of architects in entering 
into such speculations, even when the persons to 
whom the reference is made are individually correct 
and honourable in the ordinary business of life. In 
1831, one of the wealthiest and most respectable of 
the London city companies, issued proposals for de- 
signs fora building to comprise their hall and offices, 
and promised premiums for the best, or the most 
approved. The proposals contained instructions, 
which were in effect stipulations, one of which stated 
that the Company had determined that the cost of 
the building should not exceed 50,0007. ; another re- 
quired that the drawings should be tinted with In- 
dian ink only ; and a general clause informed those 
who might become competitors, that any departure 
from the instructions would disqualify the party 
making it, and exclude his design from the compe- 
tition. It should be stated, that estimates were to 
be included, with every design, of the cost of carry- 
ing it into execution, in three different degrees of 
expensiveness, the most expensive, of course, to be 
within the maximum of cost to which the Company 
had restricted itself. Nearly a hundred designs 
were accordingly submitted, and these must have 
cost the authors, one with another, in drawings and 
models, without taking their own services in design- 
ing into calculation at all, from 50/. to 1007. a-piece, 
and most of them were, certainly, in conformity with 
the instructions in all the clearly defined and well 
understood particulars, among which must be reck- 
oned the two above cited. The design selected by the 
Company, to the author of which the highest premium 
was adjudged, was stated, in the estimate submitted 
with it, at upwards of 62,000/., and it has been car- 
ried into execution at an expense but little, if at all, 
under 100,000/.; and the second premium was ad- 
judged to the author of a design, of which the per- 
spective view was a coloured drawing! Now, the 
Court of Assistants, who had the management and 
decision of the whole affair on the part of the Com- 
pany, consists of about five and thirty persons, many 
of whom are men of education and intelligence, and 
of the highest character and reputation as merchants 
and private gentlemen ! 

But cases occur in which the selection is made 
with the strictest impartiality. Even then it is a 
lottery, because of the general incompetence of the 





judges to enter into the merits of architectural de- 
signs, and when it happens that the persons who 
have the selection are properly qualified, if the com- 
petition includes practitioners whose works are gene- 
rally known, there can be no privacy as far as re- 
gards their designs, since persons qualified as we 
have supposed must recognize them by their style 
and manner as readily as a connoisseur in painting 
will recognize the work of any well-known master in 
that art. Perspective views, or geometrical eleva- 
tions made by the same draftsman, of the United 
Service and Carlton Club-houses, of the National 
Gallery, and of the Bank of England, need not have 
the names of Nash, Smirke, Wilkins, and Soane 
written upon them, to tell the merest tyro in archi- 
tectural criticism whose the works are respectively. 
If, therefore, any man, whose works are before the 
public in such manner, submits a design in a general 
competition, such design must be recognized, or the 
judges must be quite unfit for the duty assigned to, 
or assumed by, them. 

Moreover, none but a man himself accustomed to 
architectural composition, and habituated, indeed, 
to its study, can appreciate the merits of a design, 
and judge from a drawing what will be the effect in 
execution ; nor is it easy for the best qualified to do 
justice to the author of a design in an examination 
of his work, without much more time and labour 
than are usually bestowed in cases of general com- 
petitions. How can justice be done to the com- 
petitors if the views of the exterior, and perhaps the 
elevations of a principal front, are alone thought of, 
as in the cited case of the City Company's Hall, 
where the plans and sections, and the relevance of 
one to another, and the practicability, indeed, of the 
design in construction were entirely overlooked, and 
choice made by the effect upon the eye of the view 
of the exterior? In a general competition it must 
happen that many of the designs submitted can be 
at once put aside, because of their glaring unfitness, 
for scores of persons are always ready in such cases 
who have not watched their armour, nor won their 
spurs. Such having heen excluded, the rest should 
be strictly examined upon the spirit of the instruc. 
tions; for injustice is done tothe authors of all the rest 
if one design be allowed to remain in which the stipu- 
lations adhered to by them are not complied with. 

If we are right in these speculations, the resolu- 
tion of the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to recommend that designs should be obtained 
by gencral competition, was not a wise one. It is 
now certain, that several architects, who have been 
for many years the foremost, or amongst the fore- 
most, in practice, are not in the habit of tendering 
designs in open competition, so that either many im- 
portant public and extensive private works have been 
conceded to men of inferior merit, or the country 
has been deprived of the talent and experience of 
several of its most eminent architects. The resolu- 
tion established in this case, what had been abolished 
as a means of finance because of its immoral ten- 
dency,—a lottery, and a lottery in which men were 
called upon to make exertions, and encounter ex- 
penses, and have their feelings and expectations ex- 
cited—for what ? for the hundredth chance of getting 
a thousand pounds! for, had the prize fallen to any 
but aman of well-established professional reputation, 
the thousand pounds would have been all the sue- 
cessful competitor could have obtained; and in the 
struggle for this not less than twenty thousand pounds 
must have been expended by those who have com- 
peted. The reputation to be obtained was, of course, 
the prize most sought after in the competition ; but 
let us ask, what reputation was obtained by the suc- 
cessful competitor in the case of the General Post 
Office? He was a young man, whose design ob- 
tained the first premium in the general competition 
for that structure—he was, we believe, paid the 
amount of the premium, but both he and his design 
were set aside—the Post Office has been built by, and 
on the design of, another, and, at the present day, 
although the author of the premiated design is alive 
in the vigour of life, and in the practice of his profes- 
sion in London, there is not one man in a thousand 
that can tell who was the successful competitor in the 
general competition forthe Post Office. 

We return, then, to the point from which we 
started, and declare it as our opinion, that such a 
work as the proposed Parliament Houses should not 








have been put up as a lottery, or to be played for as 
in a game at hazard, but it should have been a prize 
to be contended for, as in a skilled game, by players 
of established reputation, before competent judges, 
overtly, and without risk to the players of being worse 
off when the game was decided than before the contest 

. ‘Ten, twenty, or even thirty men, who have 
already earned for themselves, individually, sufficient 
professional reputation to justify the public authorities 
in committing the execution of the work to whomso- 
ever of them might produce the best design, should 
have been called upon to make designs, upon such 
general instructions as would put them all on 
equal terms, and a sufficient sum engaged to each to 
indemnify him for his expenses, whilst the prize 
would have been the certainty that the most worthy 
would have the reputation and profit attaching to 
the authorship and execution of such a work. The 
architects might, upon the designs being completed, 
have each explained his own before Commissioners 
in open Court, so that the merits and pretensions of 
all should have been thoroughly investigated and 
understood, as in the case of railway and other pro- 
jects for public improvements before Parliamentary 
Committees. The presence of the public, and of the 
various competitors, would have checked every 
symptom of partiality, and have insured a decision 
upon the real merits of the designs, while the Com- 
missioners themselves would have been freed from 
all liability to suspicion. As it is, the Commissioners 
did not escape suspicion, however unjustly it may 
have been thrown upon them. Reports were confi- 
dently circulated, that a particular design had been 
preferred by the Commissioners because the author 
of it was generally understood to be very much in 
the confidence of some of them ; and no sooner was 
it declared that Mr. Barry was the successful com- 
petitor, than his suecess was at once referred to the 
friendly disposition towards him of another of the 
Commissioners. It is evident, that suspicion cannot 
attach to both the gentlemen alluded to; and it is 
highly probable, from the high honour and known 
integrity of both, that neither has deserved it 
—indeed, we know that the latter of them took 
every possible precaution to protect himself against 
suspicion upon the grounds referred to. A third of 
the Commissioners, however, is understood to have 
excited more than suspicion of his candour, for 
having, asa Quarterly Reviewer, misquoted, probably 
quoting from recollection, and fixed the misquoted 
author with an ignorant assertion, arising solely out 
of his own error; and this he has not corrected or 
explained, although he has been made aware of the 
fact. A knowledge of this would, of necessity, 
weaken the confidence of any one in this gentleman’s 
decision, if made upon a private investigation, though 
he might be fully competent to judge, and have 
really decided correctly. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, how- 
ever, as they have arisen, although there can be 
no doubt that the contributions of several men who 
must have been included in the first ten, twenty, 
or thirty, had the mode we suggest been resorted 
to, have been lost, it is satisfactory to find, that 
by far the greatest proportion of those architects 
who would have gone to make up any of these 
numbers, have, with a laudable ambition, sacrificed 
themselves, and contributed designs for the great 
national work in the general competition. The 
result, too, fully justifies the view we have taken 
in proposing to restrict the competition, for Mr. 
Barry must certainly have been included, if the li- 
mitation had been even to ten; and such is the opi- 
nion entertained of that gentleman’s talents by the 
profession generally, that we believe, if it had been 
referred to the architects as a body to elect from 
among themselves to whom the work should be in- 
trusted, and allowing every one to vote who is quali- 
fied to be a member of the Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, the election would have fallen upon Mr. 
Barry. ‘The estimation in which we hold Mr. Barry 
as an architect, is the result of the merit of his 
works; for although his early work, the new church 
at Brighton, in the London Road, does not, in our 
opinion, justify the admiration it frequently excites, 
his Schools at Birmingham may be reckoned among 
the most classic adaptations of the pointed style 
which our times have produced, whilst the Travel- 
lers* Club House, in Pall Mall, is beyond compare 
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the best specimen of Italian palatial architecture in 
London. Indeed, we know of nothing in that style 
superior to the Carlton Gardens front of this edifice ; 
and, although no great admirers of the grosser details 
of Italian architecture, (and Mr. Barry has adopted 
some of them,) we consider that work an honour to 
him, while it is a splendid monument to the good 
sense and refined taste of the members of the club 
who carried the design into execution. We may 
take this opportunity of stating, to the credit of those 
gentlemen, also, that they instituted a limited com- 
petition when their house was to be built, and gave 
the preference to Mr. Barry’s design for it, upon the 
most mature and impartial investigation of the 
merits of all the six which were submitted to them. 

How much soever, then, we disapprove of the 
mode which has been pursued of obtaining designs 
for the Houses of Parliament—and it is not the least 
of our objections that it might have deprived the 
country of the assistance of all the foremost men in 
the profession, as it indisputably has of that of some 
who are in the largest practice and have the greatest 
experience—we may declare our belief, founded on 
a tolerably extensive knowledge of the works of our 
living architects, that a design, more excellent than 
the one before us, is not at all likely to have resulted 
had the competition embraced every man in the pro- 
fession whose education and experience would have 
qualified him to take part in it, and if the selection 
had been made in the mode we have suggested, and 
could have desired. Nevertheless, self-respect, and 
a reasonable unwillingness to risk his reputation in a 
lottery, might have deterred Mr. Barry from the 
competition, as the architects of the British Museum 
and of Windsor Castle may be supposed to have been 
deterred, and thus have deprived the country of the 
advantage it has obtained in the possession of a de- 
sign which is certainly excellent, and which seems 
to be preferred even by the public voice, as well as 
by the Select Commission, to all its competitors. 
We say by the public voice, and advisedly, although 
we have reflected upon the public competency to 
judge ; for, whilst we deny the public, or merely po- 
pular bodies, to possess the information necessary to 
the proper investigation of the artistical and scien- 
tific merits of competing architectural designs, we 
are not only ready to admit, that the public will 
recognize what is really excellent, when it has been 
pointed out, but we contend, that it will refuse, per- 
manently, to distinguish the bad. This, however, 
can be only to the extent of general effect, and does 
not reach to such details as go to the intrinsic merit 
or demerit of a design. 

Next to the question as to the mode of obtaining 
designs for the Houses of Parliament, is that regard- 
ing the style in which the designs should be made. 
Perhaps it would have been better to allow the ar- 
chitects who were, or might have been, called upon 
to furnish designs, to recommend the style in which 
they would have them ; for, although we confess to 
a predilection for the style which the noble monu- 
ments upon and about the site point out as national, 
while they proclaim it to be magnificent and 
beautiful, something might have been elicited 
so supereminently excellent after another guise, 
as to justify the abandonment of what may perhaps 
be termed a prejudice in favour of our national 
style. This, however, was hardly to be hoped; and 
we think it was the better course to dictate the style, 
if that had been selected which must have been uni- 
versally preferred for the subject, and because of the 
concomitants. But the unfortunate architects must 
have been sorely puzzled to know what they were to 
understand, or what would be understood, by the 
intimation—* That the style of the buildings be either 
Gothic or Elizabethan.” Why not Henrician, Ed- 
wardian, Marian, Jacobian, Carolian, Annean, or 
even Georgian? Surely the bastard Italian, of the 
time of Elizabeth, was as Gothic as the Gothic of 
Hans Holbein and Torregiano, and not more clas- 
sical than the Gothic of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and Batty Langley. It gave no very elevated 
idea of the intelligence and discrimination, likely tobe 
exercised in the selection of the designs, when such 
an intimation was given asa resolution of the House 
of Commons, upon the recommendation of a Select 
Committee of its body, this Committee comprehend- 
ing many of the most pretending names in matters 
of taste that the House contains. However, the 





style was to be either Gothic or Elizabethan ; and the 
selected design is in the style of the third period of 
pointed or classical English architecture, and nei- 
ther Elizabethan nor, in the correct application of 
the term, Gothic. 

Much has been said regarding site, and we under- 
stand that the architects generally complained of 
that which was dictated, because of its restricted ex- 
tent, and of the close vicinity of the Hall and 
Abbey. Whatever difficulty existed with regard 
to these matters, are, we think, conquered in the 
adopted design ; the site appears to be of quite suffi- 
cient extent for all that is required, and both the 
Hall and Abbey are made available—the former in 
combination, and the latter in composition, with the 
proposed new structure. 

We now come to the consideration of the design 
itself, which proposes to cover a space of about six 
acres, exclusive of that occupied by Westminster 
Hall and the Law Courts. The Eastern, or River 
Front, will be about two-thirds the whole length of 
Westminster Bridge, and it runs nearly at right 
angles to it, extending from about fifty yards south 
of the bridge,—of course on the left bank of the 
river—nearly to Little Abingdon Street; the real 
length of the front of the edifice being 870 feet. 
The South Front is 340 feet long, and extends west- 
ward as far as the line of the eastern flank of West- 
minster Hall. The Front to Old Palace Yard 
reaches up to an extension of the effective length of 
the Hall itself, and is 410 feet long. Westminster 
Hall, with its adjuncts, and the Law Courts, lying 
before it, occupies a further length on the west side 
of the site of 330 feet. The north end of the Law 
Courts, that end of Westminster Hall, and a portion 
of the New Buildings at the Commons’ end, and 
embracing the Commons’ Entrance, occupy a length 
of 300 feet up to the return Northward of the West 
Front to New Palace Yard, which is 180 feet long, 
and from the north-west angle of which, to the 
north-east angle of the River Front, the length is 
200 feet. 

A wide embankment, carried as far out upon the 
river as the second arch of Westminster Bridge, will 
give base to a Terrace 30 feet in breadth, and ex- 
tending between the wings at the north and south 
ends of the front, a length of 680 feet. Behind, 
and in the line of which, the building rises in three 
distinct stories in all its fronts: the first, a base- 
ment, which is on the level of the street, usually 
designated the ground floor; the next is the story 
of the principal floor, upon which the Houses of 
Lords and ;\Commons, the State Rooms, the Divi- 
sion Lobby, Conference Rooms, Libraries and other 
principal apartments and offices, are placed ; and 
the third, or, as applied to a common house, the se- 
cond floor, contains Committee Rooms, and other 
offices and apartments, for the officers of the 
Houses. ‘The central portion of the River Front, 
and the Towers upon the wings, run up another 
story, and the Clock Tower, and the Royal, or 
Record Tower, run up as shown in the View which 
accompanies this, the former to a height of 240 feet, 
to the top of the lantern or bell-cover, which rises out 
of it, and the latter to the height of 300 feet to the 
summit of its crowned turrets. 

The Block Plan of the design, on the other page, 
shows the general arrangement of the principal floor, 
with some of the vestibules, and other lofty com- 
partments, which range through two or more of the 
stories. Such, for instance, are Nos. 51, 52, 54, and 
56, Westminster Hall, St. Stephen’s Porch, St. Ste- 
phen’s Hall, and the Public Central Hall, respec- 
tively, and especially Nos. 1 and 28, the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, the one on the 
right, and the other on the left, of the Public Central 
Hall. 

The following list is explanatory of the figures on 
the Plan, and will put the reader in possession of the 
arrangement for state and business, and the general 
accommodation afforded, together with the modes of 
communication throughout. 

1. Tue Hovse or Lorps. 

2. Entrance for Lay Peers from Old Palace Yard. 

3. Staircase from the Entrance No. 2 to the level 
of the principal floor. 

4. Peers’ Entrance from the River Terrace. 

5. Staircase from Peers’ River Entrance to the level 
of the principal floor. 





6. Ante-room to the House of Lords, from Peers? 
Entrance and Staircase Nos. 2 and 3. 
7. Peers’ Private Corridors connected with the 
House. 
8. Other Private Corridors. 
9. Public Corridors. 
10. Public Lobby and Staircases to the Galleries of 


the House of Lords. 

. Tower, in the lower part of which is the King’s 
State Entrance, the upper stories being depo- 
sitories for records. 

The King’s Entrance Hall or Vestibule. 

The King’s Staircase, from the level of the en- 
trance to that of the principal floor. 

The King’s Gallery. 

The King’s Robing Room, with access to the 
House of Lords on each side of the Throne. 
Gateway to Court in which is the Bishops’ en- 

trance. 

17. Bishops’ Robing-rooms. 

18. The Lords’ Libraries. 

19. Refreshment Rooms for Peers. 

20. Lords’ Committee Rooms. 

20, Lords’ Select Committee Room. 

21. Conference Room. 

22. Peers’ Robing Room. 

23. Robing and other Rooms for the State Officers, 

24. Rooms for Officers of the House of Lords, for 
the Judges, for Counsel, Witnesses, and others, 
in attendance upon the House. 

25. Librarian’s Residence. 

26. Residence for the Usher of the Black Rod. 

27. Housekeeper’s Residence. 

28. Tue House or Commons. 

29. Commons’ Private Entrance, from New Palace 

Yard. 

Staircase from Commons’ Private Entrance to 
the level of the principal floor and inner public 
lobby at the head of the Stairs. 

Commons’ Entrance from the River Terrace. 

Staircase from Commons’ River Entrance to the 
level of the principal floor. 

Inner Public Lobby to the House of Commons, 
and Staircases to the Galleries. 

Commons’ Division Lobby. 

Commons’ Outer Lobby. 

Commons’ Writing Library. 

Commons’ Libraries. 

Commons’ Messengers’ Rooms. 

Commons’ Librarian’s Room. 

Commons’ Refreshment Rooms. 

Commons’ Private Corridors. 

Rooms for the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Commons. 

Speaker’s Chamber. 

Various Offices for the business of the House of 

Commons. 

5. Public Corridors from the Public Central Hall 
to the Commons’ Select and Unopposed Com- 
mittee Rooms. 

46. Commons’ Select and Unopposed Committee 

Rooms. 

Corridor and Waiting Hall for Witnesses, &c., 
private during the sitting of the Houses. 

48. The Speaker’s Residence. 

49. Residence for the Serjeant-at-Arms., 

49%, The Clock Tower. 

50. The Deputy Housekeeper’s Residence. 

51. Westminster Hatt. Great public Entrance 
or Vestibule in common to the Houses of . 
Parliament and to the Courts of Law. 

52. St. Stephen’s Porch; the Public Entrance to the 
Houses of Parliament through Westminster 
Hall. 

53. Entrances to St. Stephen’s Porch from Old Pa- 
lace Yard and Parliament Square. 

54. St. Stephen’s Hall (the old House of Commons). 
The Inner Vestibule to the Houses of Parlia- 


_ 
_ 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


i) 


34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
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43. 
44. 


47. 


ment. 

55. Public Staircase from St. Stephen’s Hall to the 
Offices of the House of Lords. 

56. The Public Central Hall. 

57. The Outer Public Lobby of the House of Lords. 

58. The Outer Public Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. 

59. Public Staircase to the Commons’ Committee 

Rooms in the floor above. 
60. New Fronts to the Law Courts. 
61. The Law Courts. 
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NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Block Plan, showing the leading principles of the arrangement of the Principal Floor. 
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On the ground floor, or in the story below the 
principal floor, and corresponding with the ordinary 
ground floor of houses, besides the entrances referred 
to in the foregoing list, are fire-proof repositories 
for both Houses of Parliament; crypts for public 
stores and for warming and ventilating the houses, 
lobbies, and other apartments. The Lord Great 
Chamberlain’s department, the Guard Rooms, &c., 
and the kitchen oflices and cellarage of the several 
official residences. 

In the story above the principal floor, are in front 
to the river, Commons’ Committee Rooms, a large 
public waiting hall for witnesses, &c., at the head 
of the grand stairs, and apartments in the various 
Official residences: in the central mass rise the 
Houses themselves, and the Public Central Hall, 
and in the other fronts are various offices connected 
with one or the other of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. In the central part of the River Front, 
which rises another story higher, there are some 
additional Committee Rooms for the Commons, 

As it is fair to the architect, that his intentions in 
the composition of the design, and in the arrange- 
ment of the parts, should be known, and as these 
must be best developed in his own words, we subjoin 
the paper submitted by Mr. Barry, with his design 
in the general competition, when it was, of course, 
anonymous, and only known by the particular 
marks which the author had adopted :— 

* Design for the New Houses of Parliament. 

“In this design, the architect has thought it desir- 
able to incorporate the entire establishment of the 
Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Law, and West- 
minster Hall, in one edifice, as being most conducive 
to internal convenience and economy, and to the 
grandeur and importance of the exterior. It has been 
his aim to avoid the Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, Cas- 
tellated, and Domestic Styles, and to select that 
which he considers better suited to the peculiar ap- 
propriation of the building. 

“The line of frontage towards the river,drawn from 
the extremities of the bent line shown on the Official 
Plan, is adopted for the purpose—firsily, of obtain- 
ing the greatest possible extent of elevation; second- 
ly, of placing the front of the two buildings, as nearly 
as possible at right angles with Westminster Bridge; 
and thirdly, of making a more agreeable continuation 
of the proposed line of embankment above and be- 
low Bridge, and one that will be more convenient 
for the navigation of the river. 

“The River Front and Terrace are made to abut 
upon the Thames, for the sake of effect, and for the 
purpose of enlarging the two Palace Yards, in which 
are placed the entrances to the two Houses respec- 
tively. By this arrangement, the whole of the re- 
quired accommodation is obtained, without occupy- 
ing the ground east of Abingdon Strect, coloured 
Brown in the Official Plan. 

“The clevation towards the river, is proposed to 
be made as lofty as is consistent with internal con- 
venience, in order to present an imposing appearance 
from the Bridge, and to shut out the present view of 
the Hall and adjoining buildings, which, seen from 
that elevated position, appear objectionably low. It 
is also made to extend across the East end of New 
Palace Yard, in order to form with the North front 
of the Hall and other buildings, a quadrangle which 
shall be free from the annoyance of drafts of wind 
from the river. 

* The elevation towards the two Palace Yards is 
made as lofty as possible, without diminishing the 
importance of the Hall, which, in the opinion of the 
architect, should in those situations be considered 
the principal feature of the design. 

“The Terrace is intended to be appropriated to 
the exclusive use of the Speaker, and the Members 
of both Houses, for air and exercise, and for the pur- 
pose of entering and retiring from their respective 
Houses in private, by water. 

* The Approaches for the King, the Members of 
both Houses, the Public, the Clerks, and other offi- 
cers, are so arranged, as to be wholly independent 
of each other, with the means of making them en- 
tirely or partially in communication. 

“The King’s Tower is made a principal feature 
of the design, and is intended to group with the 
Abbey, and give due importance to the Parliamentary 
Buildings, when contrasted with that enormous 
structure, The upper stories of this tower will form 








the most commodious and secure depositories for 
valuable public records, and the lower portion will 
be occupied by the King’s State Entrance, to which 
the architect has thought it desirable to give a great 
degree of grandeur and effect. With this view, it 
is proposed, that on occasions of the King’s visit to 
the House, the Royal and other State Carriages 
should drive into the Tower, turn round the pillar 
within it to the left, set down at the foot of the 
Royal Staircase, and make their exit through the 
gateway in the South Flank. 

“The principal story is on a level throughout 
with the old floor of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

“The two Houses are placed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of the whole mass of buildings, this 
being considered the position best adapted for com- 
munication with each other, and with their respee- 
tive offices and accommodations ; for easy access from 
the various entrances and approaches, public and 
private ; for security from noise and disturbance; for 
allowing their form and size to he exactly fitted to 
the wants of each House; for the purposes of light- 
ing, warming, and ventilating them in the most con- 
venient manner; and for making any modifications 
or alterations in them which may be thought de- 
sirable, without deranging the general plan and cle- 
vation. 

“To give every facility for lighting, warming, and 
ventilating the Houses, they are carried up much 
above the surrounding buildings, and will have no 
rooms or chambers above or beneath them, except 
such as may be necessary for the purposes alluded 
to. 

“Tt has been the aim of the architect to reduce 
the size of both Houses within the narrowest possible 
limits, compatible with the required accominoda- 
tions, and to give them that forin and arrangement 
which will afford the greatest number of sittings i 
the smallest space, bring the members nearest to 











each other, and to the Speaker, and be the most | 


convenient for carrying on the ordinary routine of 
business, 

“The Reporters are placed at the Bar end of each 
House, not much above the level of the floor, and 
at such distance from the most remote seats, as will 
enable them to see and hear, with distinctness, every 
thing that transpires. 

“All the Galleries, required by the instructions, 
have separate entrances and retiring rooms. 

“In the House of Commons, two rows of seats 
under the Galleries, with a private passage of com- 
munication, are provided for Peers and distinguished 
visitors, who, by this arrangement, will be efiectually 
separated from the seats appropriated to Members, 
and will be so placed as to see and hear with great 
facility, without the possibility of their mixing with 
Members during divisions. 

“The architect has thought it proper to avoid 
placing any Menabers’ seats under Galleries, as well 
as any seats whatever behind either the Woolsack or 
the Speaker’s Chair. External corridors, connected 
with the several gangways to the Members’ seats and 
their private lobbies, free from public approach or 
interruption, and well lighted and ventilated, are ar- 
ranged on either side of each House, so that the 
whole number of seats may be filled or vacated in a 
very short space of time, if required. 

“A passage is provided from the corridors to the 
Bar, so that Members, who may wish to appear at 
the Bar with petitions, or on other business, may do 
so without interruption from persons in the public 
lobby. 

“ The entrances to the Members’ Galleries are in 
their private lobby, and an exit, when required, is 
provided into the public staircases. 

“The Libraries and Committee Rooms of each 
House are placed towards the river, for the conveni- 
ence of light, and freedom from noise and distur- 
bance, and the former are so arranged on the prin- 
cipal floor as to be en suite, with the power of extend- 
ing them at pleasure, by including the adjoining 
Committee Rooms. 

“The principal public approach to the Committee 
Rooms, is by a bread flight of steps leading directly 
from the Central Hall to a large waiting room en 
the first floor towards the river, from which there is 
direct and immediate access to the Committee Rooms 
of each House, and to the offices connected with them. 
When the Houses commence their sittings, and 








the daily business is at an end, the public may retire 
either by the principal staircase above mentioned, or 
(if it should be thought more desirable,) by that im- 
mediately adjoining, and appropriated to their exclu- 
sive use, which leads to St. Stephen’s Crypt and 
Westminster Hall. 

* The Members and Officers attending Committees 
may go or return by private staircases communi- 
cating with their respective houses and offices. 

“The arrangements of the plan admit of private 
access at all times, if desired, for the Members of 
cach House to their respective libraries, committee 
rooms, refreshment rooms, and offices. 

“The whole of the official residences have sepa- 
rate external entrances and staircases. The prin. 
cipal floor of that for the Speaker, is expressly ar. 
ranged either for state levees or dinners. All these 
residences have direct communication with the prin. 
cipal floor of the building. 

“To provide against extensive injury from a re- 
currence of accidents by fire, it is proposed to build 
the entire edifice upon a fire-proof principle, and to 
shut off all communications with the private resi- 
dences, by iron doors set in thick party-walls. 

“St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Crypt, and Cloisters, are 
proposed to be restored; Westminster Hall to be 
preserved in its present state, with the exception of 
the removal of the present south window into the 
new south wall of the porch at that end of the Hall, 
to be called St. Stephen’s Porch, and forming the 
| opening thus ereated into an entrance archway to 
the porch alluded to: thus, the proportions of the 
Hall, its main walls,roof, &c. wiil remain untouched, 
A new exterior is proposed for the Law Court build- 
ings; but it is not intended to interfere, in the 
smallest degree, with the Courts themselves. Finally, 
it may be proper to mention, that the plans are so 
arranged that the new Houses, and their contiguous 
lobbies, staircases, and approaches, may be com- 
pleted sufficiently for use, without interfering with 
the present temporary houses and their appurte- 
nances.” 

The views herein set forth by Mr. Barry seem 
to be gencrally judicious; and we think that he 
has been, upon the whole, very successful in carry- 
ing them out. It must be remembered, neverthe- 
less, that the arrangement of such an extensive sub- 
ject as this is, must have more time and thought 
bestowed than can be given in the short space as- 
signed for the making and executing designs in a 
competition. Indeed, we cannot look upon this which 
is now before us, as more than a sketch of the design 
te be carried into execution ; but we have confidence, 
that the mind capable of making the sketch possesses 
the power of giving to the finished work every required 
degree of clearness and consistency. As asketch, the 
design possesses many grand and admirable qualities ; 
and, as a sketch, it was put into competition with 
other designs made under the same circumstances, 
and it was in that manner preferred; and we hope 
that no foolish fancy, to the effect that permission 
to Mr. Barry to improve his design is unjust to those 
with whom he competed, will be allowed to operate. 
It would be folly in the extreme to restrain an archi- 
tect, under such circumstances, from introducing the 
improvements which study and mature reflection 
may point out to him. If, indeed, a limitation had 
been made in this case as to expense, and it was 
found that the most approved design could not be 
exceuted within the amount stated, it would be the 
extreme of injustice to the other competitors to allow 
the author of that one to modify his exaggerated 
design to bring it within the stipulated amount. But 
the cost of carrying the designs into execution was 
not made a question ; and the architects were left at 
liberty to suggest what they thought best, without 
reference to expense. 

With these impressions we are glad to find, that 
Mr. Barry has not hesitated to intreduce into the 
| View before us, several things which have occurred 

to him for the improvement of his design, since the 
| finished drawings now exhibiting were made, and the 
description above cited was written. One important 
alteration we perceive in the site, and presume it to 
be independent of the architect’s choice, the removal 
of the wholestructure further south from Westminster 
bridge, carrying it, at the other end, about half 
way up Abingdon Strect. The Clock Tower is also 
altered, and we think not improved, by the addition 
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of the spire. It beeame the subject better as a tower 
simply, and the addition, as indicated in our View, is 
quite unworthy of the rest as an architectural com- 
position. The King’s Tower is heightened also, and 
certainly improved, for the crown-formed termina- 
tions of its angle turrets in the exhibited drawings, 
are not well disposed to produce the intended 
effect. 

Recurring to the plan, we would draw attention 
to the grand and striking effect, which must be in- 
duced by the adaptation of Westminster Hall as a 
vestibule to the halls of the legislature. It is a bold 
and daring attempt on the part of the architect, and 
from the mode in which the adaptation is made, 
will, we think, be eminently successful. The design 
will have the effect of lengthening the Hall exteriorly, 
and give it a front toold Palace Yard, similar to the 
admired and admirable north front, though the inte- 
rior will remain unaltered except in opening the ex- 
isting aperture, which forms the south window to the 
floor, making this, by a noble flight of steps, the 
means of reaching a higher level in the way upward, 
and putting the south window the breadth of the 
landing, which Mr. Barry calls St. Stephen’s Poreh, 
further south, or in the new south front of the Hall 
exteriorly. There are few finer effects in existing 
works of architecture, than the effect that will be 
produced from the floor of this porch (No. 52 on 
the plan). On one side the eye will look through 
the noble old Hall, between its time-hallowed walls, 
up into its wonderful and beautiful roof, and down 
to its magnificently traeericd north window, whilst a 
similar one throws in a flood of light over the head 
of the spectator, and before him the eye will range 
upwards through the old Chapel of St. Stephen’s, with 
its light attached pillars and richly-groined roof, into 
the public central Hall (No. 56), and its lanterned 
tower, and up the bold flight of steps in advance of 
the Hall, whilst transeptal lobbies open right and 
left of it, and lead directly to the chambers them- 
selves of the legislature. 

The internal arrangements appear to be generally 
good, though there are many things in the details 
which will admit of simplification, and consequently 
of improvement. <A glance at the Plan shows a large 
number of courts of various sizes, but these resolve 
themselves, for the most part, into two large, and one 
or two smaller, but quite detached ones, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons occupying the middle of the 
two greater courts respectively. 

The public entrance, by the way of Westminster 
and St. Stephen’s Hulls, leads at once into the heart 
of the edifice, and into a position equally convenient 
to and from the Committee Rooms and Offices of 
both the grand deliberative branches of the legisla- 
ture. The Members of the Houses have, however, 
their distinct and separate modes of access to their 
own Chambers, and they need never even meet 
within the walls of the Palace but in the set places 
when they have business together. ‘The Peers have 
Old Palace Yard to themselves, and the Commons 
New Palace Yard to themselves. 

The Royal Entrance is by the way of a tower, so 
large in its proportions, that we are almost afraid to 
specify its dimensions ; but as Mr. Barry has already 
stated that the King’s state carriage, with its eight 
horses, is te drive into it, and around a huge pier in 
its centre, it will not be surprising to learn that it is 
a square, within the walls, whose sides are greater 
than the span of Westminster Hall; from out to 
out, indeed, of its angular turrets, it is a hundred 
feet square. This tower it is now contemplated to 
carry to the enormous height of three hundred feet, 
or fully five-sixths the height to the top of the cross 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral! 

We may now inquire into the composition and 
merits of the exterior as a work of architecture, and 
in connexion with the existing monuments on and 
about the site. ' 

We concur with Mr. Barry, in thinking that the 
view of Westminster Hall from the bridge may be 
dispensed with; and as the Abbey is already shut 
out of view from it by the Hall itself and by St. 
Margaret’s Church, there would be no loss in that 
respect, if the new buildings were brouglit up close 
to the bridge stairs. The Engraved View, which ac- 
companies this, of the New Palace of the Legislature, 
for so it may be called, exhibits the most maguifi- 








cent, though, perhaps, not the most picturesque por- | 
tion of the exterior that can be brought into view | 
from any near and accessible point. On the right of | 
the spectator, at the north-west angle, stands the | 
Clock Tower, which looks over New Palace Yard. 

The rest of the north flank embraces the front of the 

residence of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and one side of 

the Speaker’s House, the east side extending to the | 
second low tower or turret in the long front. The | 
bold and massive character of the composition of | 
this and the corresponding wing at the other end, is | 
admirably adapted to give solidity of effect to the | 
whole elevation, while the fine breadth of the towered | 
fronts is relieved and enriched, without being injured | 
by the lofty traceried oriels. These wings, it will be 
perceived, stand forward, and mark themselves on 
the long receding range by well projected shadows. 
The grand central compartment is rich, and pro- 
mises, with the aid of its octagonal and embattled 
turrets, enriched projecting oriels, pinnacled but- 
tresses, and machicollated parapet, rising above the | 
rest of the front and running back to the tower be- 
hind, to be a rich and beautiful part of the elevation ; 
and the connecting ranges, similar in character, but | 
only lower and less pretending than the centre, har- | 
monize very beautifully with the broader, holder, and 
simpler ends, while they compose well with the com- 
partment connecting them. 


| 


It appears to us thet in this composition the archi- 
tect has entered into the spirit of our national style; 
and, without either servile!ly copying from its exem- 
plars, or falling into the vulgar error of trammelling 
it with the forms and tendencies of a style quite 
foreign to it, has embodied the spirit, and made an 
original and effective palatial elevation, having every 
required varicty of light and shade to give it life and 
expression, without destroying the character of the 
style by horizontal projections, and without break- 
ing it up into detached masses, which would have 
prevented the simplicity and harmony that now per- 
vade it. Fulness of ornament is rather necessary to, 
than inconsistent with, the pointed style of architec- 
ture ; but this fine composition may be made to pro- 
duce all its effect with hut a moderate degree of 
enrichment in detail. Well-drawn and tastefully- 
moulded tracery to the oricls and other windows, well- | 
moulded tablets and sculptured corbels, and boldly- | 
drawn and finely-executed crockets and finials to | 
the pinnacles, will give ornament enough to mark its | 
dignified and palatial character. The other external 
fronts are, for the most part, modifications of the | 
various arrangements in the principal one, but will | 
of necessity be more subdued. The exterior of the 
Law Courts will, we think, with advantage be sub- 
jected to similar arrangements ; and in composition 
with these, the existing front of Westminster Hall 
will be seen to much better effect than with its present 
concomitants. 

We hope to see the Clock Tower much improved 
before it is carried into execution, for its effect in and 
upon the general composition is good; but there 
is about it a degree of hardness and harshness 
that produce any thing but an agreeable effect. 
Its spire, as at present composed, we have already 
objected to. 

The King’s, the Royal, or the Record Tower, for 
it seems to be known by all these names, presents a 
fearful mass, and Mr. Barry is a bold man who pro- 
jected it. Those mean abortions by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the towers which he built up to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and which are seen in the view over the 
towers of the Speaker’s ILouse, are so offensive, that 
we would have them destroyed in reality, instead 
of being made to look meaner by the presence of 
Mr. Barry’s Royal Tower. With reference to his own 
composition, this great tower is most admirably 
placed by the architect of the structure to which it 
belongs, and we do not apprehend from it any in- 
jurious effect upon the Abbey. The tower isa really 
fine composition in itself; and, if the ancient regal 
crown can be made to fit well upon its elevated tur- 
rets, the general effect will be not only imposingly 
grand, but really beautiful. It will be the keep of 
the Castle ; and, if not allowed to become heavy and 
prison-like by meagreness in its execution, it will give 
a dignified character to the physical structure becom- 
ing the Palace of the Legislature and the Law. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

The Atheneum of this week is so “ curtailed of its 
fair proportion,” that even our Gossip must change 
character, and become brief and sententious as wis- 
dom could desire. Reviews of several new works, 
foreign as well as English, the reports of proceedings 
at the learned Societies, a memoir of Mr. Wiffen, and 
many less important matters, including notices of the 
Opera, Concerts, &e., are unavoidably deferred :—for 
these omissions, the Houses of Parliament must be 
responsible,—and Parliament, as is well known, has a 
voice potential in this country. Of the Perspective 
View, which accompanies the Block Plan and the De- 


| scription, in this day’s paper, we have only to observe, 


that far less labour and skill might, we are informed, 
have made it a more popular and attractive picture 
—broad shadows and glittering lights being wonder- 
fully effective in such matters. How this may be, 
remains to be determined, but we are quite sure, 
that the habitual readers of the Atheneum are fully 
capable of estimating its delicacy and beauty—to us, 


| indeed, it appears only inferior to a highly-finished 


drawing. We say thus much in justice to the artist, 
Mr. Kearnan, who has laboured on it, night and day, 
with untiring patience, in the hope of doing justice 
to the architect and satisfying the public. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the SPANISH, ITALIAN, DUTCH, and FLE- 
MISH SCHOOLS, wiil be OPENED to the Public on TUESDAY 
NENT, the 24th Inst,. and continue open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening.—Admmitiance, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BAPNARD, Keeper. 


LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

The EIGHTH EXHIBITION of Drawings. consisting of the 
Works of Aibert Durer and Titian, is NOW OPEN. Admit- 
tance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

The NINTH EXHIBITION, the uniene Collection of Draw- 
ings by Rafiaelle Url will open immediately after the closing 
of the present Exhibition, which will take place at the end o 
the Month, ‘ Ps 

112, St. Martin’s-'ane. Ss. & A. WOODBURN. 

DIORAMA, REGENTS PARK. 

Just Orex, TWO PICTURES, painted. b 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the AGE 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of 
CROCE, at Flore The Villag 
surrounded by its peaked moun 
ground, formed by the melting o 
distant houses are reflected upoi 
sweeping from their lo!ty 
coming day reveals the scene of ¢ 
spire alone remains as evidence of w 











y Le Chevalier 
sLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
the CHURCH of SANTA 
is tirst seen by moonlight, 
ith a lake in the fore- 
he lights from the 
avalanches 
village. The 
on; and the simple 
at hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of licit and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 16 ti 
PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

Shortly will be closed, favonrite VIEW of the ANCIENT 
CITY of TRE’ ying the venerable Remains of the 
Grand Temple « c,the I :n_ Mountains, the Nile, and 
the Great Deser lately Opened, a VIEW of LIMA, the 
City of King apitel of Peru, founded by Pizarro, exhibit- 
ing all the remarkable Buildings of this celebrated City, accom- 
panied by all the stupendov ties of nature which surround it. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 5.—Francis Baily, Esq., Vice President and 
Treasurer, in the chair. FE. Burton, Esq., W. 8S. 
Cox, Esq., and Capt. T. L. Lewis, of the Royal En- 
gineers, were elected Fellows of the Royal Society. 

A paper was in part read, entitled ‘On the Opti- 
cal Phenomena of certain Crystals,’ by 1. F. Talbot, 
Esq. 

At the mecting on Thursday, May 12, the Rev. 
W. Whewell, V.P., in the chair, the reading of Mr. 
Talbot's paper was concluded ; and another paper, 
entitled ‘On the application of Glass as a substitute 
for Metal Balance-springs in Chronometers,’ by 
Messrs. Arnold and Dent, communicated by Capt, 
Beaufort, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, was in 
part read, 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 7.—The thirteenth anniversary meeting was 
held this day, the Right Hon, C. W. Williams 
Wrnn, M.P.. President, in the chair. 

The Seerctary read the Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil, containing an outline of the Society's proceed- 
ings since the last anniversary. The Council had 
been under the necessity of selling out a portion of 
the Society's stock in the three per cents. ; and the 
report stated, that the strictest attention to economy 
was necessary to enable the Society's resources to 
meet the demands. ‘The accession of new members 
had been greater than ordinary; but the casualties 
had exceeded the elections by one. The Report then 
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alluded to the withdrawal, by the Bengal government, 
of the patronage and support it had previously ex- | 


_ oriental works, under the patronage of the Indian 
| government. Most of the gentlemen present had, 


tended to the publication of standard oriental works, | doubtless, seen the able remarks of the Sanserit 


and other subjects, heretofore mentioned in the | 
Atheneum. 

After referring to a proposition that would be sub- 
mitted to the meeting, relative to the formation of a | 
separate section of the Society, to investigate matters | 
connected with agriculture and commerce in relation 
to the East, the Report concluded by expressing the | 
acknowledgments, which were due from the Socicty 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India | 
Company, for its continued liberality towards the | 
Society; and in calling upon the members for renewed | 
exertions to promote the welfare and prosperity of | 
the institution. 

After the Auditor’s Report had been read, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, chairman of the Committee 
of Correspondence of the Society, gave to the meet- | 
ing a full detail of the various subjects connected with | 
the East, which had engaged the attention of the | 
Committee during the preceding year. 

The Secretary ‘then read the Minutes of a Com- 
mittee appointed to report to the Council, on the 
practicability and expediency of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, for the formation of a Committee of Trade 
and Agriculture, in relation the East, and which had 
been ordered by the Council to be submitted to the 
consideration of the Society at its anniversary. This 
report fully concurred in the desirability of adopting 
the plan proposed; but as that would involve the | 
necessity of an additional expenditure on the part of 
the Society, of which the state of its funds would not 
admit, the Committee were compelled torecommend, 
that unless an appeal to the liberality of the members 
proved successful, the scheme should at least be post- 
poned. [After the meeting, several gentlemen put 
down their names as annual subscribers to the pro- 
posed Committee. ] 

The Right Hon. the President then rose, and 
said, that it was his duty to submit to the meeting, 
such observations as occurred to him on the annual 
proceedings of the Society. He, in common with 
every member present, experienced a lively pleasure 
in witnessing the continual progress of the Society 
towards the accomplishment of the great objects for 
which it was instituted. In the increased attendance 
of members, it was impossible not to perceive an in- 
creased interest in the proceedings of the Society. 
Its sphere of usefulness was widely extended ; and it 
might be expected to become still more so. He felt 
particular gratification in congratulating the meeting 
on the proposal which had been laid before the So- 
ciety, for establishing a Committee of Agriculture 
and Trade in relation to the East. That suggestion 
had come from individuals of such eminence, and 
who were so intimately acquainted with the capa- 
bilities of India, that it was doubtful whether the 
measure did not acquire as much importance from 
the movers, as from its own intrinsic worth. The 
manner in which the natives of India were now con- 
sidered in this country, was another source of grati- 
fication. Truer ideas were now formed of their capa- 
city, disposition, and acquirements in science ; and 
he needed scarcely to remind the meeting, that to 
obtain such accurate ideas was the chief object of the 
Society. The plan just alluded to would be the 
means of introducing into India the useful discoveries 
of Europe in arts and sciences ; but in the encou- 
ragement lately given by government to a more ex- 
tended and unrestrained intercourse with the East, 
would be found the true efficient for these ends; be- 
cause, after all, whatever the Society might do, to for- 
ward the objects in question, the results would still be 
inferior to those arising from individual enterprise 
directed to individual interest. He thought he did 
not assert too much when he named this the com- 
mencement of a new era. As the proposal relative 
to Trade and Agriculture must, if carried into effect, 
produce increased means of acquiring information on 
the capacity of the different nations of the vast em- 
pire of India, he hoped it would meet with encou- 
ragement, not only from the Society, but from those 
engaged in commercial intercourse with the East. 
In leaving this subject, which had called for congra- 
tulation, he must advert to another, which did not 
present an equally pleasing aspect. He meant the 








intention of discontinuing the printing of standard 


Professor at Oxford, Mr. Wilson, on this subject; 

and he perfectly agreed with the Professor. He 
agreed also in the views of the Bengal government, 
forspreading the English language among the natives; 
but he felt convinced that that object could only be 
attained by promoting the cultivation of the native 
languages. Nothing was more likely to produce a 


| feeling of repugnance to such a plan, than to with- 


draw the encouragement already given to the culti- 
vation of the native literature. He was not sanguine 
as to the introduction of the English language into 
the East ; but this attempt to force the natives to 
adopt it, would, in his opinion, produce a complete 
reaction, and defeat the plan. When he considered 
how warmly the people of India were attached to 
their own learning and literature, it was not probable 
| that, out of compliment to their rulers, they would 
adopt all at once another language. A striking ex- 
ample of the truth of his observations might be found 
in the case of his own country, Wales. Though 
Wales had been united to England, in the closest 
and most faithful intercourse for 600 years, the 
native language is still retained, in unison with that 
of England, but still retained. Nothing would mili- 
tate more against the free introduction of English 
into Wales, than a fiat to discourage Welch. Poland 
was another instance of what he alleged. Among 
the severities which had been practised towards 
Poland, nothing had generated greater acrimony 
and ill-will, than the order for the disuse of the 
Polish language; for, in being compelled to use 
the language of their conquerors, they were per- 
petually reminded of their degradation and slavery. 
He considered, therefore, that the attempt to sup- 
press the native languages in India could not be 
deemed a wise one. 

Sir George Staunton, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Right Hon. the President of the Society, took 
occasion to observe, “ As some of the members might 
think, in consequence of the invitation which the 
Council had held out to additional subscription, that 
the Society was in a declining state, he wished to ex- 
press his opinion, that the Society was perfectly 
equal to carry into effect its objects, so far as the ab- 
stract questions of literature were concerned. The 
reason of a wish to augment the funds was not that 
the resources of the Society were diminished, but 
but that its prospects and aims were enlarged.” 

Thanks were severally voted to the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, the Council, the Auditors, the Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and Librarian of the Society. All 
the officers were re-elected. 





Asumotran Socrety.—May 6.—The President in 
the chair.—Mr. Philip Duncan read a paper on the 
* Remains of Roman Art in Britain,’ under the 
several heads of The Walls of their Towns. 2. Their 
Camps. 3. Temples. 4. Houses. 5. Warlike and 
Domestic Implements. 6. Ornaments of Dress. 
7. Sepulchral Relics. 8. Pottery. 9, Monuments. 
10. Sculpture ; and 11. Coins. 

The Secretary, Dr. Daubeny, then made some 
comments on a passage in Dr. John Davy’s Life of 
his brother, Sir Humphrey Davy, which has lately 
been published. In that passage Dr. Davy censured 
certain remarks, made by Dr. Daubeny, relative to 
Sir Humphrey’s change of opinion concerning the 
causes of volcanos. The latter, Sir Humphrey had, 
during the greater part of his life, been accustomed 
to attribute to the chemical action of air and water 
on highly inflammable metallic bases, but latterly he 
chose to assign the preference to that theory which 
ascribes them simply to the effects of central heat. 

Dr. Daubeny justified the tenor of the remarks 
which had been animadverted on, by showing that 
Sir Humphrey had nowhere assigned any distinct 
grounds for his adoption of this latter hypothesis, 
and that he had, at the time, admitted that the 
former act was perfectly competent to explain all 
the phenomena. Dr. Daubeny concluded by allud- 
ing to certain objections raised against the hypothesis 
he favours in the article on Professor Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, which is contained in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. 

These objections are: Ist. That the chemical the- 
ory of volcanos does not explain the generation of 





the atmosphere and ocean, as that of central heat 
professes to do. 2nd. That the process of internal 
vegetation supposed, would speedily be stopped by 
the crust of solid rock produced, and by the absence 
of fissures through which water could percolate. 

In reply to this, Dr. Daubeny remarked, that 
although he should not for one lay much stress upon 
any attempt that might be made to explain the 
foundation of the globe in this or that manner, yet that 
he can refer those who are curious on such subjects, 
to an essay by that profound and original philoso- 
pher, Mons. Ampére, translated in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal, for April 1835, where they 
will see the origin of the constituents of our planet 
all explained in conformity with the principles of 
the chemical theory. As to the existence of fissures 
through which water and air might find access to 
the depths below, these, he conceives, must naturally 
arise from the cooling and consequent contraction of 
those portions of the earth which had before been 
under the influence of volcanic heat. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical Society .........+.+..Nine, P.M. 
Mon. {ieee of British Architects ...... Eight. 
Sioznee Society (Anniversary) ....One. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society.......... p- Eight. 
Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
( Zootogical Society .......eeeeeeee+2+4 P- Eight. 
Society of Arts ......cecesseeeeeeeed P- Seven. 
Wen. { Geolozical Society......seseeeseeeeed Pp» Eight. 
Medico-Botanical Society...........- Eight. 
Frip. Royal Institution ...............+.-$ p- Eight. 
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MUSIC AND TH THE DRAMA 


MR. PAR Jun.’s CONCER ERT will take place at the 
pane ohm Paty ARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, MORNING, 
: 14.—Vocalists: Madame Maiiocan de Beriot, Madame 
Parsi Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. Novello, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Bruce, 
Miss Hawes, Miss Woodyatt. Miss K. Robson, Mrs. W. Kny- 
votts Mr. Braham, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Hobbs, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. King, Mr. E. Taylor, Mr. Parry, Jun., Mr: 
Bellamy, and Mr. Phil ps.—Instrumental Solo Players: Mrs. 
Anderson, pianoforte ; Nir. Blagrove, violin; Mr. Lindley, 
violoncello; and Signor ‘Puzzi, horn. new Septetto will be 
erformed by Messrs. Nicholson, Willman, Cooke, Platt, Barper, 
one an, and Howell. The Band will be comple te, and led by 
. Cramer. Conductor, Sir George Smart. ‘Tickets, Hali- 
eticine a, to be had at the Music Shops; and of Mr. Parry, Jun, 
17, Tavistock-street, Bedford-square. 








Ir ever there was such a thing as a just expression 
in a play-bill, it is that which describes Madame de 
Beriot (late Malibran) as “ unrivalled.” This won- 
derful creature is filling Drury Lane theatre three 
times a week by her own individual powers of mag- 
netism, and making even the enormous sums she 
receives, a capital investment for the lessee. A new 
Hamlet made his appearance at the same theatre 
on Tuesday, who is “ unrivalled” also, but, we regret 
to state, in something closely approaching to the op- 
posite extreme. The usual epithets applied to mana- 
gers may safely be given to this actor. He paid two 
hundred pounds for the house, and this, it must 
be admitted, was “ spirited,” “enterprising,” and 
“liberal.” We shall not dwell upon the sub- 
ject, for we take no pleasure in hurting people’s feel- 
ings. Truth however must be told, and we are 
therefore compelled to record, that a more ineffi- 
cient representative of the philosophical Dane it 
was never our lot to witness. We should say to 
this gentleman, in all friendliness, notwithstanding 
the boisterous applause with which he was greeted, 
that he has, in our humble judgment, wholly mis- 
taken, not only the character of Hamlet, but his own 
vocation. — At Covent Garden a new Opera has 
been produced—the bills are silent about it, and we 
shall follow their example. If we thought it good, 
our saying so could not recall it from “the shades; 
and if we thought it bad, our saying so would only 
aggravate the annoyances of those who have doubt- 
less laboured hard in its construction. Circum- 
stances to which it is not within our province to make 
nearer allusion, have caused Mr. Macready to secede 
from Drury Lane, and become located at this the- 
atre, w hich we may safely congratulate on the pos- 
session of so fine a tragedian. ‘He was welcomed on 
his first appearance with an enthusiasm rarely 
equalled. We perceive, that, on the occasion of his 
benefit next Thursday, he intends producing Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s tragedy, called * Ion.’ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The continued d d for back bers has 


lled 





us to reprint the four first for the present year, which are 
now ready for delivery. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOUNG LADY, who has been several years 
GOVERNESS, wishes to engage in the Family of a Noble- 

man or Gentleman. In ad ddition to such acquirements as con- 
stitute a good Education in English, she professes to teach 
Music, the French Language grammatically, and to converse 
in it with fluency and correctness of accent. The Italian Lan- 
Drawing, and Singing under Masters. Address (post 
aid) to S. R., at Messrs. Boosey & Co.'s, 28, lolles-street, 
Pav endish-equare ; ; or at Mr. W: acey" s, 4, Old ’Broad-street, City: 








N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Epwarp's-street, Portman- 


will commence on MONDAY, 23rd 
Inst., a Course of LEC URES on the FINE A These will 
be sueceeded by Lectures on ROM N LITERATURE by Prof. 
VAUGHAN, and on CHEMIST RY = JOHN HEMMING, Esq 

r Annum. 
ETT, Hon. Sec. 


sa. HAYDON, Esq. 


acAC 


Terms of Subscription, Tye Guineas 
+. H. GARD 


HE LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION 
isdesirous of obtaining a CURATOR to superintend the 
Museum. It is expected that he should have such a knowledge 
of the various bese mpolond of bance pe pee as willenable him to 
hone ups a systematic gement of e 
CU RATOR i is alee WAN TED, ewho must be thoroughly 
uukaok with the art of Stuffing and Preparing the various 
Specimens, and keeping ey in good order, under the direction 
of the Committee and the Curator. 
Testimonis xls must be sent, post paid, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institution, Liverpool, on or before 2nd June. 
Further particulars of the duties of these two Oilicers may be 
known on application to Dr. Bostock, London; Prof. Traill, 
Edinba urgh; Prof. Hooker, Glasgow ; or at the Institution, 
Colquitt-street, Liverpool. 











NCORPORATED LITERARY FUN D 
SOCIETY.—The Members and Pelends of the Literary Fun 
‘ociety ure respectfully informed that the FORTY-SEV NTH 

SNNI VERSA Y of this } {pstitation will be celebrated in Free- 
masons’ Hall,on WEDNESDAY, June 8, when his Grace the 
Duke of SOMERSET, the President of the Soc iety, will take the 
Chair. STEW — 

Earl of Lincoln, M.P. Rev. Dr. Crombie 

Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M. 3 F. De Porquet, Es: 

Rt. Hon. LordCastlereagh,M.P. Wentworth Dilk 4 


ce, 


‘sq. L.L.B. 





Lord Cole, M.P. James Frazer, Esc 
Sir p ager Greisley, B: rt. M.P. Joseph G Gwilt, Esq. 
Hon. Randal Funke M.P. Macready, Esq. 


hur Trevor, } John Mac pane. E5q. 
Hoa, [ane Vesey LP. Rev. F. Mahoney 
Sir A. Barnard, K.¢ WRCH. |Rev Joh Major 
Ri cht Hon. Sir J. P. Heese uet | Samuel Lover, Esq. 
J. Emerson Tennent, E a3 % W. Parker, > 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, I pyre Power, 
Fitzstephen French, Esq M.P. | Charles Rivingtor 
John Martin, Esq. David Salomons, 
Thomas Hawkes, Esq. M. P. Richard Taylor, 
Wm. Forbes, Esq. M. James W alshe, =” 
Charles Barry, Esq. 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards ; of Mr. Roney, 
the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Literary Fund Society, 
4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Dinner at Six precisely. 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS, 
OO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate pos- 
session, the ROYAL COUNTY LIBRARY, BRIGHTON. 
The Stock and Books are in excellent condition, and the con- 
nexion attached to the concern of the first respectability. 
Coming-in will not exceed £400.—For further particulars address 
(post paid), Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court, 
Ludgate-hill ; Messrs. Ebers, Bond-street ; Messrs. Barritt & 
ley, 173, Flee *t-street ; orto Mr. Weller, on the Premises, who 
will give very satisfactory reasons why it is disposed of. 


NOUVEL OUVRAGE. 
SSAIS de CORRESPONDANCE FAMI- 
LIERE, a l'usage des Dames Amsiaiace ani in) livrent a 
létude de la Langue Frangaise. Par Mdlle. BENOIST. 
Malle. E. BENOIST continues to attend “the ate Families and 
Schools ; and being patronized by some Families of the first 
distinction, she can offer the most satisfactory references. 
[dlle. E. Benoist, 19, Duke-street, Portland-place ; Dulau, 
Soho-square ; ; et les principaux Libraires. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 306, HIGH HOL ne 

(Five Doors West of Chancery-lane, 

FOR THE SALE OF LITERARY AND VERY OTHER 
DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY. 

} ESSRS. GRIMSTON & HAVERS take leave 

respectfully to call the sitention of the Public to the 

situation of the above Rooms, which, from their close approxi- 

mation to the Inns of Court and the various Law Offices, are 

well adapted for the ~~ of Law and Miscellaneous Li- 

braries, Collections of sngravings Water-colour Drawings, 

peleGees, Articles of Virta, Printing Materials, Stocks in Trade, 

&e, . 

V: 1 am of every description of Property, for the payment 
of the Lecacy Duty, or for Equitable Purchase, will be made on 
the most liberal terms. 

Country Booksellers, and the Proprie tors of Circulating Li- 
braries, will find it much to their interest to dispose of their 
Duplicates and superfluous Stock through the above Establish- 
ment. 

*,* Money liberally advanced on Property intended for im- 
mediate sale, and accounts settled with the owners one week 
after the complet ion of each sale, without any extra charge. 


Sales by Auction. 


- 
























BOOKS, 
3y Messrs. GRIMSTON & BANE RS, at their Great Room, 
‘No. 396, High Holborn, THIS DAY (Saturday, 2lst May), and 
5 following days (Sunday excepted), at half-past 12 o'clock 
precisely ; 

AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUN 
ARDNER’S CYCLOP EDIA, 78 ‘vols_Edin- 
burgh Review, 49 vols. half calf—Quarterl Review, 44 
vols. halfrussia—Hume and Smollett, 19 vols. (Va py)—Byron’ 's 
W orks, 17 vols.—Cumberiand’s Theatre, 30 vols. —Voltaire’s 
Works, 100 vols. — Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Scott’s Prose 
Works, 24 vols.—Donnegans Greek a icon—Encyclopadia 
Britannica, and Sap slement, 26 vols. i—Lodge’s “Portraits, 
12 vo Irby and Nangles’ tveavels i inex lopedia Perthensis, 
23 vols. —C ae Voyages, 8 vols. 4to.—Modern ‘iraveller, 33 vols. 
calf—Autobiography, 33 vols. —Literary Souvenir, 8 vols. Kee 2p 
sake, 7 vols., and other Annuals—Numerous Bibles, Prayer 
Books, &c. in elegant | bindings Paintings, Engravings—Capital 
Sinumbra Lamps, Book-shelves, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 














VALUABLE LIBRARY OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, weeet-civast, Py DAY (2ist), and 5 followin ng Dare SiaN 
day excepted), the Pro y ofthe late RICHARD MUILMA 
TRENCI CHISWEL =. ., removed from the Country ; in- 
clud Ri 
RAKE’'SS YORK—Duegdale’s Monasticon, St. 
St. Paul’s, Sammonses, Warwickshire, and other Works— 
Edmondson’s Heraldry—Fuller’s Church History—Ganton’s Pe- 
terborough—Hasted’ SeReut Gough’ sCamden—Morant's Essex— 
‘ash’s Worcestershire—Tanner’s Monasticon—Rudder’s Glou- 
cestershire—Nichols’ Bibliotheca Toposraphia—Nichols’ Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth—Lord Orford’s W orks—Grose and Pennant’s 
various Works—Snelling’s Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins— 
Strutt’s Manners, Antiquitie s, Chronicles, and Dictionary of 
Engrave T poratoss' s Nottinghamshire—Throsby’s Leicester- 
shire—Willis’ Cathedrals—Aubrey’s Surrey—Leland & Hearne’s 
¥ ritings—Valpy’s Classic: s— Johnson’ s Poets—the best Editions 
of the Works of Bacon, Lock ibbon, Robertson, Rollin, 
Hume, Smollett, Shakspeare, Pape, wift, Goldsmith, Sherlock, 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘Tillotson—Several arly printed C lassics, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 
«* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stoe k, upon Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 
promptly settled. 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 

Forming the Stock of the late Mr. ISAAC WILSON, Bookseller. 
MR. STAMP respectfully announces that he will SELL BY 
AUCTION, (by order of the Trustees,) at the Sale Te in 
the Pantechnicon, Market-place, HULL, on MONDAY, the 
6th June, 1836, and 14 following Days (Sundays excepte ry with- 


out the least reservation, 

HE VERY EXTENSIVE, MISCELLA- 

NEOUS, and VALU Anis COLLECTION of Rooks, 

comprising Mr. WILSON’S S$ TOCK, consisting of SEVER RAL 
THOUSAND VOLU MES, in various Languages, and in every 
department of Literature. i inc nding many rare Editions of the 
Classics, valuable old Bibles, &c. 
Mr. Wilson’s character as a Bibliopolist stands unrivalled in 
Yorkshire, and when it is known that this Stock of Books was 
collected by him with care from the best Libraries during the 
last Twenty Years of his life, it will be allowed that the Sale is 
worthy the attention of Gentlemen forming Libraries, Collec- 
tors, Booksellers, and others, being, both in extent, and rarity, 
by far the most valuable which ever has been, or, in all proba- 
bility, ever will be, submitted to public competition in this part 
of the Kingdon = 

Catalogues y be had of the Auctioneer. or R. Cussons, 
Reakaatior, Hull: yof Messrs. Todd & Bellerby, York ; Stevenson, 
Cambridge ; Brooke & Son, Lincoln; De arden, Nottingham ; 
Spink, Le eds ; Nichols, Wakefield; Ridge, Sheffield; J.& J. 
Thomson, Manchester; T. Kaye, and Grapel, Liverpool; Fin- 
lay & Charlton, Newcastle ; Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh 5 and 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-c ourt, Londor 

To be viewed on Monday, the 30th Mey. and a ‘of the fol- 
lowing days, until and including the 4th 

To prevent intrusion, 4 person will be admitted to view with- 
out a Catalogue. _ Price p 2s 


ITERARY IN NSTITUTIONS and PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES supplied with the PopvuLar MopvEerRN No- 

vets, and Books of general Interest, on a New PLAN, and ata 
much cheaper rate than by anyother House in London. The 
Books taken back when done with, and a liberal price allowed. 
For further information, (and a CATALOGUE of the best Mode om 
and Standard Novels, second hand, at the lowest prices,) apply, 
pot paid, to P. EAST, 13, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square, 

zondon,. 
























ETTS'S GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 

These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 

Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 

practise Geographic al Exercises upon, by writing in the names 

of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 

as often as desired without injuring the map. Price, including 
two corre sponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 13in. by 1. 

“ This useful design is so justly and so well explaine “I by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in geo- 
graphy.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 2, 1836. 

Published by John Betts, 7, *% ompton-street, Brunswick- 
square ; and to be had of all Booksellers and Toymen. 











. 

XE TER HALL.—1 he new v Patent Instrument, 
called an OTAPHONE, has been found of the greatest use 

at this and other large assemblies, enabling persons at a dis- 
tance from the speaker to hear without fatigue, and greatly as- 
sisting those whose organs are impaired. They are in daily use 
by many Members of both Houses of Parliament, and in the 
Courts of Law, where they have been uniformly found effec- 
tive. They are imperceptible on looking at the face, and in- 
visible when worn by ladies. Sufficient models having now 
been obtained, applicants can be supplied while they wait. The 
inventor, Mr. Webster, may be. consulted daily, at 102, New 
Bond-street. , full description is bound up with the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews ast published. 


HE HULL -— Same ‘OLN JUNCTION 
Intended to complete Ry ct: oe. ation between the Mid- 
land C panties and the Metropolis, with the great Woollen Dis- 
trict of the West Riding of Yorkshire. by uniting the Midland 
Counties ead the Metropolitan Railways on the one hand, with 
the Hull and Selby Railway on the other 
‘To be incor orated by Act of f Parliament. 
Capita. 400,000/., in Shares of 50. each. Deposit 2/, per Share. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. 
Edward Baker, Esq. 
Hans Busk, Esq. 
Robert Cutte 
John Grant, 














Walter K. Kelly, Esq. 
Captain Ladd, 
_ Henry Patrick, Esq. 
John Troup, Esq. 

Augustus W. Ifilary, Es John H. Walker, Esq 

Stopford Jones, Esq. George H. Weathe vised, M.D. 

The Names of the Provisional Directors and Committees of 
Management for Hull and Lincoln, will be published in a future 
Prospectus, so soon as all the replies of the Gentlemen along 
the Line of Road have been rece ve ed. 


= 








—W m Laxton. 

Architect and Surre wong —Stephen Ge ary, Esq 
Standing Counsel.—Matthew aecas Hill? a. ZS. 
Solicitors, 

James Edward Nixon, Esq. 2 
Thomas Lord, Esq. 3, Birchin 
"arliamentary fs. 

Messrs. Lord & Northhouse, , Manchester-Buildings. 
Secretary.—C. Ellis We slbourne , Esq. 

Applic ations for Prospectuses and Shares to be made (by 
letter only, post paid,) to the Solicitors of the Company, at 21, 
Lincoln's Tionctields, and 3, Birchin-lane; and to the Secretary, 
at the Office of the + a 23, Finch-lane Chambers, Corn- 
hill, of whom may be ha ospectuses and a Map of the in- 
tended Line of Road, 


Bankers. 
The London and ¥ e stminsten r Bs unk, Throgmorton-street. 
Engin q. 


Lincoln's Inn-fields. 











= 
TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1808. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain, or Ireland respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent repUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following ‘Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for 1000/. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
my Britain, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 
ing 











Age at Total Amount | Amount that has been 
m Ss toll dded to the Sum 

jcommence- |jof Premium paid in|]. ® 

* . |}assured payable at the 

_ ment. the 14 years. | Party’s death, 
| 

30 || £373 18 4 £244 

40 | 475 8 4) 278 

50 || 634 13 4) 340 

6o = 'lsson 6 | 8 449 











The next Valuation will be madgat Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. —In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this yey offers 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are 
authorized to report on the Souk vearance of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, Mth Matt = 








WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 


1 

In 2 vols. &8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Localities and 
oC natames, and with a new Map of Germany, price 24s. cloth, 
ette 
a KE CHES of GERMANY and the GER- 

MANS; with aG lance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzer- 
land in 1834, 1835, and 1 
By an ENGL isHiM AN, resident in Germany. 


2 vols. post Bvo. price 1 
Lowenstein, King of the ete, 
the Author of ‘ Two Years at —_ 


‘A Tale. By 


New edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 

The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By 
Robert Mudie. Embellished by numerous Portraits of Birds, 
carefully drawn and coloured by the best Artists, from real spe- 
cimens in their finest plumages ; and also, by various Engravings 
on Wood, illustrative of some of the more remarkable points in 
the natural history of Birds. 


Second Edition, in 8vo. with 16 Engravings, cloth, lettered, 

rice 16s. 

A History and Descri ption of Modern Wines; 
with considerable improvements and additions, comprising the 
latest Parliamentary Reports on French Wines, and other sta- 
tistical information ; and a new Preface, de -veloping the system 
of the Port Wine Trade. By C —_ Redding. 


New Edition, illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts in the highest 
style + er the art, by Baxter, in 3 vols. half morocco cloth, 
price } 

Our V iN ange. Sketches of Rural Character and 

Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 


6. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 

The History of the Overthrow of the Roman 
Empire, and the Formation of the principal European States. 
From original sources, Oriental and European, and comprising 
the latest clucidations of Y ¢ pontimontal and English A Antiqua- 
u 1s and Scholars. By V ‘. ‘Taylor, L.L.1 .S. and 
New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. with beautiful Wood-cut 

Vignettes, by Baxter, in cloth, 7s, 6d.; and also handsomely 
bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, 12s. 

The Book of Family Worship; consisting of a 
Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers suitable to the Fes- 
tivals of the Church, and rar ne solemn occasions ; tongtiee r with 
general Prayers for the Church, King, Clergy, Wives. Husbands, 
Children, Friends, &c. , and General Benedictions. By th he Edi- 
tor of the ‘Sacred Harp.’ ‘To which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Sacramental Meditations and rs rayers, 


















In 3 vols. post om price W.1 
Gilbert Gumey. sy Theodore Tiook, Author of 
* Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Love and Pride,’ &c. 
“ap &vo. illustrated by a View of the Poet's Cot- 
ge, and other Embellishments, price 7s. clot 
The Rural Muse. Poems. By John Clare, the 


Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of * The Village Minstrel,” 
* The Shepherd's Calendar,’ &c. &c. 





In 1 vol. a 





10 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. actrete d ‘by numerous Wood-cuts, by 
xter, price 6s. 6d. 

The Sea Side Comp: inion; or, Marine Natural 
History. By Miss Roberts, Author of * The Conchologist’s Com- 
panion,’ 

“ithe Third Edition, royal 18mo. price 6s. 

My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Pe llico. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 

In: 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map. and View of Algiers, price 21s. 


Algiers, with Notices of the N Yeighbouring States of 
Barbary. By Perceval Barton Lord, M. D. M.R. Cc. S. of the 
Bombay Medical Establishment. 


13 
In 22mo0. price 4s. “pound and gilt. 

A New Edition of the Parliamentary Pocket Com- 
panion, for the New Session 1836; comprising a full Account of 
the Members of the House of L ords as well as Commons. Con- 
taining considerable Additions, and the latest State of the Repre- 
sentation. 1. 

In 3 vols. royal 18mo. ombelll tehe dw a Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 
alf-bounc 

The English Poy at the Cape ; an Anglo-African 
Story. By the Author of * Kee ow s Travels.’ 

In 4 vols. 18mo. illustrated ~] E peeing and Wood-cuts, 

price lis. clot 

Shigueedn and Disasters at Sea. By Cyrus 
Redding, Es 
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THE ATHENAUM., 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Just published, or preparing for Publication, 
By Edward Gini, 26, Holles-street. 
Tn 3 vols. pric el. ils. 6 


THE FELLO Lf COMMONER. 


vols. with Kmbellishme nts, 
TRAVELS AND ADVENT ‘i “— IN EASTERN 
AFRICA 
Including a Narrative ofa Re: sider nee among the Zooloos. 
By NATHANIE te ISAACS, Esq. 





2 vols. tii 


THE CONQUEST’ ‘OF F ORDA sy HERNANDO 


Written under the Superi se ae > of Ww. ashingten Irving, Esq. 
his Nephew, THE “iene IRVING, Esq. 
THE ROMANCE “ F HISTORY, 
INDI 
By Rev. BORART . AUNTER, B.D. 
1 Edit ition, price 9s. 6d. : 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF * NOTORIOUS 
LEGAL FUNCTIONARY. 
With 14 Illustrations, from Designs by Meadows. 





St. James’s-square, May 21. 
MR. MACRONE’S LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ EDITION OF MILTON, 
Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 
Now completed, in 6 vole. superbly bound and embossed, price 
only Five Shillings each, 


HE POETIC ALWORKSof JOHN MILTON, 
with HIS.LIFE; and Standerd Critical and Listorical 
Notes and Int podue tions, Original and Select. 
rKGERTON BRY DOC Bart. 
ginative Vignettes by J. M.W.'Forner,R.A, 

“By the pu ion of this unrivalled work, both Editor and 
Publisher haye faithfully bly fultilles d their pledge on com- 
mencing the undertaking, and completed an edition of our sub- 
lime national Bard in a manner worthy of him and of his fame. 
The critical remarks we have already quoted with strong terms 
of admiration, and the embellishments furnished by the Vine 
Arts have met our unqus ulified praise. jhat more, then, can 
we say but repeat that this copy of Milton is eminently deserv- 
ing of ‘general | favour.”’—Literary Gazeite. 

In ‘taking our leave of this edition, we may reiterate our 
previous recommendation. Of all the embellished reprints, it 
is by far the most worthy of public, or indeed of national, 
yy ® Spectator. (Second Notice 

*,* An edition of this Work has just ‘een completed in 24 
Parts, price ls, each. 











Illustrated w ith = 






















Second Bilition of Mr. N. P. Wi ILLts’s New W Lenk, with New 
Pre rs and numerous additiona rs. 
PENCIiLLINGS BY THE WAY. 
33 ‘8 PS 00 of English So- 


*,* A continuation, of Mr. W itt 

ciety’ appears in this Edition ; with ‘ A Visit to Abbotsford,’ and 
conclusion of the * Tour in Sc viland ;’ forming nearly half a 
volume of original matter. 








Ill. 

In 2 vols. post ore. handsomely bound, with 16 Graphic Illus- 
tra or by George Cruiks: nan 
SKETCHES B BO 7,’ 

OF EVERY- DAY ah AND ad, tYy- Py SY PLOPLE, 
* Irresistibly comic » mistaken if these volumes do not 
find a place in every libr ary ; they cont ch arich fund of amuse- 
ment; they will wiivrd entertain ‘nt for a short or a long 
riod; they may be perused a dozen times, and each time with 

resh zest. me eereer. . 











IV. 
Mr. Maccrer Gor's s aw Work. Ia om vis. post Svo. 
Y ITE-BO SC 
By JOHN 33 AC GREG‘ DR, Fea. VS.S. &e. A a of ‘ British 


Ame 





re 
“In the practical information conveys, *‘ My Note-Book’ 
differs not only from the (Mr. Be tkéond s) * Recollections,” but 
from all other ons of travelling. Upon this point, in- 
d, it might eously compete with any of the Books 
of Travels. ‘ tion, and the vigour of its 
sketches of me 1S 5 and the vivacity dis- 
Played in the statistic emselves, seem to tix its position in the 
class where it is placed.’ sev se cnd Westminster Review. 













By the Author of ‘ pig Maid ds, m9 vale, post 8vo. 
OLD ACHELOR 
of $e 






“ There can be no questi 
is brimful of the mos 
good things. ‘The li 
the pubiie will thank him for one of the petal Proendbcs imp inter- 
esting works that has appeared this season.” —Sun. 





adeired this 
ot the — i 





NEW GUIDE TO THE CONTINENT. 


- 1 vol. post &vo, 10s. 6d. boards, 
TWO JOURNEYS THROUGH ITALY AND 
SWITZERLAND, 
BY DIFFERENT ROUTES, 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, Eee. Assistant Commissary-General 
to the Forces. 
“ For the traveller in Switzeriand and Italy, a more excellent 
pocket friend cannot be adopted.” —Liverary Gazette. 
WORKS OF FICT ION, NOW, OR NEARLY, READY. 
Lerrcu Ritcuigz’s Ne w Romance. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MAGICIHIA X. 


It. 
Avian Cunnincuam’s New Historical Romance. 3 vols. 





post svo. 
LORD ROLDAN, 
if. 
New Work byt the Apther of . Rae: wood.’ 3 vols, 
CRICHTON, 
IV. 


Just ready, by the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 3 vols. post avo. 
THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE, 
v. 

A Fourth Edition. in 1 vol. superbly illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, with a fine Portrait, 
ROOKWO dD. 


VIE 
Mr. ee s er Work. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TLIPATHY. 


Printed for Jobs Macrone, 2, St. James’ s-squares 





| Just published, by Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


8vo. with Portrait, 12s. cloth, 
MEMOIR of the Rev. WILLIAM CAREY, 
D.D,, late Missionary to Bengal, Professor # Oriental 
Languages in the ‘College of Fort William,’ Calcutta 
By EUSTACE CAREY. 
With a Critique upon his ¢ ‘haracterand Labours, by Dr. WILson, 
Professor of Oriental Literature in the University of Oxford, &c. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 

A Second Edition of a Narrative of the Visit to 
the American Churches, by the Deputation from the Congrega- 
tional Union of England an Wales. by Andrew Reed, “D. b., 
and James Matheson, D. 

It. 
In foolseap 8vo. 6s. cloth, 

The Manner of Prayer. An Inquiry relative to 
the best means of disc harging the duties of public and social de- 
votion. By W. Walford, late Tutor inthe Academy at Homerton. 


Iv. 
In foolscap 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 6d. cloth, 

The Return to Faith; or, the Autobiography of 
William Koellner, a German Protestant Divine. From the 
German, by Samuel Jackson, Esq., Translator of * lieinrich 
Stilling,’ &c. &e 


Mr. Bentley will publish, during the present Month, the 
follow 





NEW WORKS. 

In 3 yols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Prince of Wales, from the 
Painting by Cosway; the Duchesses of Des onshire, Gordon, 
and Rutland, from Sir Joshua Keynolds’s celebrated Pictures ; 
and of Pitt acd Fos, when young, from original Miniatures 
by Ozias Humph 


OST HUMOUS ME MOIRS OF HIS OWN 


TI 
Including Original Anecdotes of the scent distinguished Political 
and Literary Personages, Wit s, — Le poneoud - the latter part 
of the Reicn of George ILL. and o > Regen 
By sir} NATHANIEL Ww M. Ww itAX aL ‘L, Bart. 


In Svale, post 8 

THE Ll 

JONATHA N 
oO F Scenes on the M 

iy Pe SOEs TROLE A 

Author of * Totebstia aaa of the Americans,’ &c. 


* ilustrations, 


Ww ‘HITLAW; 








2 vols. Svo. wit th fine Portra 
THE LIFE of eo FIRST EARL OF Su APTESBURY. 
From Original ee nme nts in the Eessoemon of the Family. 
y Mr. B. Marvin and Dr. Kivris. 
ow pet panel hed. 
KRdi ted by G WINGROVE COOKE sq. 
Author of * Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,’ &c. 


woon L‘BIGHTON. 
By MARY HOWIT T. In 3 vois. post 8vo. 





- . n post &8vo. Drie, 10s. 6 

EXCURSIONS IN Vil'z ERLAND. 
by J. FENIMOR! : CODE R, Esq 

Author of * The Pic, * The Son &e. 


THE MOUN NTAIN DECAMERON. 
Ly J. DOWNES, — 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Second F tition, whi new Prefice. 

In 2 vols. Svo, with 14 Characterisiic iiusirations 
PARIS AN = ri B PA RISI ANS in 1835. 
By F ANG ES TROLLOPE, 

Author of *‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &e.  - 


THE THREE ERAS “OF WOMAN’S LIFE 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. oe. post 8v0.— (Now ready. ) 


Se eand Ly ition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE (Seconp SERt1zs); 
Or. The Ie urchy of the Middle Classes, 

By HENKY L. BULWER, Esq. 
THE von OWING ARE NOW READY. 

n 2 vols. post 8 
SPAIN R VISITED. 
By the Author of ‘A Yet ar in Spain,’ &ce. 
2 


THE DE TED. 
By Lady CHAR Lorre BURY, 
Authoress of * The Dis inherite d,’ ae 3 vols. 











Se mon edi - 0 we re rive and corrected. 
) Portrait of the Auth or, 
A PiLGnia XG B to" THe HOLY LAND, &c, 
By A. DE L Ab ARTINE, 


In2 . post eis wi th pla 
A VISIT TO THE WHITE TMAN'S GRAVE 
(SIERRA LEON 


Es 
By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 


Second edition, revi. chia d corrected, 
In 2 vois. 8vo. with portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENFRAL 
SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
Ine lndips his 2 orrespondence 
From the origis als in the possession of the family, &e. 
By H. ‘B. ROBINSON, Esq. 
6. 
Third Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In as. post 8vo. with Additional Plates. 8, price 2 
A STE AM VOYAGE DOWN THE’ DA \NUBE, 
With Sketches of 
HU RY, bik \LLACHT A, SEV EA, AND TURKEY. 
By Nie ve Mi 2. QUIN, Author of ‘A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 








THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Now ready, neatly bound, and embellished with 2 Engravings, 


» Ge. 
‘The Second anc rc one ‘luding \ x me of 
MR. HOPE’S ‘ANAS s1US’ 


Vorming the 52nd V fhe, of 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

A Collection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, chiefly by 
Liying : Writers. 

«* The Public are requested to be particular in Siving their 
ote for “* The Standard Novels” Edition of Mr, Anas- 
tasius,’ which is the only Edition comprised in Two’ foluenee, 

Richi entley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO His MAJESTY.) 





Jct re nblished, 2 vols. 8vo. price 

HE RETIRED ‘LI EUPENAN': a Senti-. 
mental Poem—The BATTLE ef LONCA RTY; n Histo- 

rical Poem, in Ten Cantos—And the WITCH of F ORRES, W ie 

brief Prefatory Kemarks on some of the Political P: roceedings 


ofthe Times. 
By JOHN LAKE, 
Author of‘ The Golden Glove.’ a Comedy; &c. &c, 
London: John Hatchard & Son, Picc adilly. 


NATTALI’'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 
CONTAINING EIGHT THOUSAND BOOKS, MAY BE HAD GRATIS, 
The SUPPLEMENT to the ANNUAL CATALOGUE for MAY 1, 

18 READY, GRATIS. 
Aprly, post paid, to M. A. Narraut, 19, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, 
WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE AT REDUCED PRICEs, 
RITTONS ARCHITECTURAL ANTI 
QUITIES of GI RF: AT BRITAIN. Three Hundred and 
four Plates. . vols. ato. half-bound, morocco elegant, 
bs. Published a 
“ys Britton’s History of the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. Eighty Plates, by Le Keux. 
4to haif-bound, morocco elegant, unent, : ul. 3s. Published at 7/, 
4to. large pi aper, half moroc co elegant, 51. 5 Published at ll. lls, 
3. Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic “Arch itecture. One 
Hundred and Fourtee en Plates in Outline, by J. Le Keux. 
2 vols. 410. cloth, 41. 45. seccceeeceseese «« Pub. at 6l. @s. 
2 vois. impe rial dto. large paper, ¢ loth, 6s. Pub. at 91. 9s, 
4. Pugin and Mackenzie’s Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture at Oxford. Sixty-one Plates, 4to. cloth, 1. 4s. 
Published at 2/. 2 ; a p 
6. € oney’ ’s ; Beauties of Continental Architecture, 
Views of the” Ancient ©. athedrals, &e. in ce, the Nether- 
ane s,&e. Twe mee Vignettes, folio, 
cloth, 2/. 2s. ee Published at 4/. 4s. 
On India ps uper, c cloth, al. i --eePublished at 6. 6s, 
6. Pugin and Le ikeux's Architectural Sateen 
of Normandy. Fighty Plates, 4to. cloth, 3/. 2s. Pub. at 6/. 
Large pape r, cloth, : BE, Gt.ccccpeceee «- Pub.at oi. = 
7. Cotinan’s Architectural ‘Antiquities of Nornian- 
dy. One Hundred Plates.2 vols. folio, cloth, él. 6s. Pub. at 12/. 12s, 
Proofs on India paper. cloth, 10d, 1Gs..+-+eeee+e00. Pub, at 2i/. 
8. Flaxman’s Compositions from Dante—Tlell, 
Purgatory, and Pars adiee. One Hundred and Twelve Plates, 
obiong ito. cloth, 2/. 2s 






























ooks printed for Sherwood & Co. London: 
1. HESS MADE EASY ; being a New Intro- 
duction to the Rudiments of that Se slentific and Popular 
Gaine,; illustrated with nume rous Diagrams, price 3s. 6d. 
By GEORGE WALKER. 

*,* This Work is written exclusively for Beginners, and in- 
te nde d by the Author as an Introduction to his * ‘Treatise on 
Chess.’ [tis strict}y adapted to serve as a First Book to per- 
a who know nothing of the Game. 

New Treatise on Chess, containing the Rudi- 
ments of the Game, expls tined on scientific principles, and a 
Selection of Fifty new Chess Problems. By George Walker. 
2ad edition, price 5s. 

an order to insure “ao extensive cirenlation, this work has been 
rinted in an unusus ul ys type. It would otherwise forma 
No book contains the strongest methods 
ng both the attack and defence of those difficult and 

—The Muzio Gambit, The Bishop's Gam- 
ns's Opening. It is one of the st: 

x Chess Club, and of the Notti 
3 Societies, that the laws of th 
















and other provi 
obse 






; alkex’s Tre 
. Selection of Games at Chess, actually ree 
by P ute 1por and his Contemporaries. Now first published; 
with N nd Additions. By George Walker. Price el 
1 ame $ played by Lord y 
A yilson or Verdoni, 
ras Lord Henry Seymour), Mr. 
r. 3 y of these Games — 
Philidor himself, and none oF them have ever bee 
lished. At the end of the book is an origin 1 Ess: = 
alker, on the ‘ Pawn and Three-moves Ope ning, and 
. ition of the hew spec ies of C hess. played oc casionally in 
Paris, and known as * The Game of the P. awns. 
4. Sturges’ Guide 1 to the come of Draughts; in 
hat scientific recreation are 
I lebrated Hundred and Fifty 
ns _ Joshua Sturges, displayed on 
edition, revised and improved by 





2 4 


































s holds the same rank among writers on Draughts, 
that Gi a Lolli fills in Chess; and his work is by far the 
most ¢ rearin te ever published. It has been many years out of 
print, and the publishers believe they have done Draught- 
players “good service,” in thus giving them a new and cheap 
edition. ‘The book is printed ni srnall type so as to comprise 
more matter than many volurm< f larger pretensions, Anew 
Introduction to the Rudiments of "the Game is pretixed, as well 
as the Laws of Draughts. 

- a P 

5. Arts of Lite and Civilization ; with Accounts 
of ail the Useful Prodipe ts of Nature and Industry, ang Practical 

Jetails of funufactures, Chemistry, Ph: armacye 
Building, Mec s, va d othe er Social Sciences. Alphabe Gent y 
arranged, acc onding to the best, authorities and latest dis- 
coverics, roswaing a thick yolume in 1400 columns of nonpareil 
type. Price lis, By Sir Richard Phillips. 

it isa work of Processes, and of Practical Details relative to 
whatever men do in So ciety ; and it applies, in a satisfactory 
manner, to every pursuit of P rofit, Industry, and Production, 
from the Workshop to the L. aboratory, from. the Kitchen to the 
Ke vudoir, and from the un tothe Ornamental Garden. On 
all these subjects it is a perfect Library of Indispensable and 
c onstant Reference. 

: , . 
ritish Song Birds; a Practical Treatise on 
g and Re oing the Can ary Bi ird, as also Twenty other 
Song Birds. By Joseph Nash, Illustrated 
mith P lates, pric e bs. pli 1in, or :. coloured, 
House-Painter’s pe Colourman's Guide; or, 
ma Man His Own House-Painter, Ly P. F, Tingry. Price 7s. 

8. Varnisher’s Guide: the Art of Making +. 
Applying Varnishes to all Brenches of the Arts. By P. 
Tingry- 6s. 

9. Every Man His Own Lawyer: a Ragren 
and Popular’ Exposition of the Lawsof E ‘ngland ; containing the 
requisite legal information relative to every possible circum- 
stance and situation, in which persons can be placed in the 
ordinary occurrences of tra ade and soc ial life, including the im- 
portant Acts of the last Session. By James Shaw, Esq. 9s. 

10, An Essay on the Nature and Application of 
Steam. By M. A, Alderson, Civil Engineer. Illustrated with 
18 Plates, comprising every useful application of which the 
powerful aud important agent Steam is capable, $vo, 1s, 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 


367 








This da is published, No. I. price 6s. of 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW ; 1 Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Relis sion, | politics, Literature, Sei ience, and Art: 
edited by, DANIEL orc , Esq. M.P., The very Ke -verend 
N. WISEMAN, D.D., fes: sor of Orien 4 s in the 
University of Rome ; Ae MIC: HL AEL J QUIN. 
CONTEN' 
1. Economy of the Earth. 
2. Earl Mulgrave 3 in Ireland. 
3. The Irish and kuglish Uni- | 9. ¢ 
ties. 10. 

















ort on the Eucharist. 
R ae System in 






Ecclesiastical Music. 
‘ Raumer’s E ngiand i in 1835. 
. Maria Monk's Black Nun- ( 2 
nery. rele s iy igence. 
London : W. Spooner, Office ofthe Dublin Re view, 377,Strand ; 
and a l Staunton, Register Ovtice » Dublin. 
No. II. will be published i in JuLy. 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 
Just published, to be conti pued Manthey, price ls. the Second 


HE POSTIIt MOU 3° P. AP ERS of the PICK- 
WICK CLUB; containing a faithful Record of the Per- 
ambulations, Per Travels, Adventures, and Sporting Trans- 
actions of the Cor eSpur ¢ Member: 
ted by “Bod. 
Embellished with Illustrations by Seymour. 
















CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 
This day is publishe d, price One Shilling, to be continued 
Monthly, © containing 56 pages of letterpress, 8vo. and ‘I'wo [1- 


justrations, Ne. 
THE LIBRARY OF FICTION; 


MILY STORYTELLE! 
Consisting of Tales, E says, and Sketches of C he iracter, original 
and selected. 

Contents: Passages in the Life of Franei ; Loosefish, Fsq. 
(Original)—Tale of a Chemist—The Ls d of Ber ston, “ 
the Author of collections of y-tishing” (Original)—The 
Irish Lord Lieutenant and his Double, by the pes of the 
O'Hara Tales. 








a] 





— 





Contents or No. 1. 

The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate, z’ (Original)--T. he Castle of 
Cleves, from the German of Caste Mi Mr. redrake bidget, a 
Yale (Uriginal)—Last Words of Charles Edwards, Esq.—Ginevra, 


















rice One Shilling 

NURSERY COVEN MENT: 

Or, HINTS addressed to MOTHE nS ane iN ERYMAIDS on 
the MANAGEMENT of Y iC WILDL: . 

By Mrs. B. ANS Lk Li 











Tn 2 vols. with Fr pieces, 
EDWARD, THE CRU DER’S SON. 

A Tale illustr: ting the Pieters, Manners, and Chivalry of 

e lith Century. 

By Mrs. ‘i. RW ELL. Cn the press.) 

In 1 vol. e ail 8 
POETIC WREATH; 
s from the h ba of E nelis ih h Fonte, 











THE 






Consisting of Select Pas 












worth, Tange 
x Vignette Eaters, *bebutiivl “aved on Wood, 
gns by 8S. W. ARNALD. 


‘= London Chapman & Us all, 136, 
“NEW WORKS i EDITIONS, 


N: ARRA TIV! 
DISTAN 
with Journal of a V 1 
Account of a Visit to Sherz »wi 
Plan of Nineveh from original Observat ions, and humerous 
Ilustrati . ns. 

e CLAU pry 

ust Ih 














pubishbed by 





James 





NINEVEH, 









y the | 
The ean yurable 
Author of 


a 





t Bagdad, 


This W ork, long € expected by all who knew the merits 
op acqui ents of the lamented Author, is now published 
from his original MSS. s 

The Life of John Jebb, D.D., F.R.S., late Bishop 


of Limeric k, Ardfe tt, and Aghedos. », With a Selection from ae 
° $ ) 










wich, see 1 one of t 
Canterbury. 2 vols. svo. with P ortraite, price 26s. cloth. 


Thirty Years Coepentnes between John Jebb, 
D.D., F.R.S., Bichep of Limae c 
ander Knox, Es 1. M. KL! 


$ 
and Latin Passages, and an Index, price 28s. teak 






4. 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, Esq. of 
Dublin, M. . ing I a= Rs on the Doc- 
trines and I f Cheri , ant netive Ch 
racter of the Church ‘of England ; vith a Portrait, from a Bust 
by Chantrey. 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition. Cn a few cays.) 










Essays; Thoughts and ‘Reflections ; and Sermons 
on various ‘subje cts. By the Rev. Henry nadie: A.M., 
rly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of Fé thard, 

: Diocese of Cashel. 3rd edition, in sve . boards. 
“There are some striking views on the Divine Omnipotence 

ina recent volume of Sermons by the Rev. Henry 

Woodward, of Lreland te waren iginality, a 

inthe germs of hizh though 

New Edition, Vol. IL. Sieneal ‘i peolany, 























The Divine Origin Appointment 
of Mar a Sermon, preached on Tues lay, Fi 
in the ¢ ch of St. Stephen's, i ok, fore the Richt 
ble the Lord Mayor, and pub! dat the request of his 
“ral of the Cong regation. the Rev. George 
tor of the United Gatiches of St. Stephen, 
1 






























Auth ager ely published, 
ence; or, the Three 
the porte ct 4 aralle Civil ‘and Reli- 
iS, 2 al, Jewish, and : the whole 
orming a New Evidence of ro Divine Orig sin of Christianity. 
In 8vo. 15s. boards. 


Also, by the same 


__ Divine Provid cles of 











A Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir 
Shes Stamford Raffies, F. a . &e. &e., particularly in the 
Government of Java, 1811-1316; Bencoolen and its Depen- 
dencies, 1817—1824; with Detailsof the Commerce and Resources 
of the Kastern Archipelago, and Selections from his Correspon- 
dence. By his Widow. A new edition, in 2 yols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait and other Illustrations, 24s, boards, 





| FOR wre wg i BU ILDERS 





KOOR- | 





AND DECORATORS, 
Just published, by 4. Hiz my Holborn ;, J. Williams, 

a harles-street ; 1 & Co. Strand. Price 5s. 
rpuUIRD ‘SE i iES- of OvuTLINE ENGRAVINGS 
INA Ts, executed in Papier Maché, by C. F. 










uare. 


»w-road, ne ar Fitzroy-s 
ges 1 a vuities of this mate- 


18, 7 
wetical advan 

are now fully understood and appre 
Architects and Builders of the d e Pantheon in 
Oxford-street may be cited as an easily accessible building 
where the enri ichments s throughout have been executed in the 

improved pupier maché. 
Me * ‘ Also m 
The First Series, 8 

















ay be had, 
8s.; Se cond Series, 5s. 








NEW — BY MR. N. P. 
n 3 vols. post Svo. 

NKLIN NGS of ADVENTURE. 

By the Author of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ 

Il. 
NEW WORK BY MR. BULWER. 
In 3 vols. T, rs ag 
E 


THE LAST OF {HE ‘PT RIBUNES 
Ihy the Athos oft sne Aram,’ &c. 
“Nistinguisiied must be the 5 $ which in this day can 
rende ra novel an object of such deep intere st — 
Mr. Bulwer has, in ‘Rienzi,’ produced his as — greatest 
work.”"—New Monthly ye 


WILLIS, 











Ill. 


NEW WORK = CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
, _ In 8vols. post 8vo. sal 
JAPHET IN SE ARC Hu OF A FATHER. 
by the Author of * Peter Simp . Jae ob F: aithful, , 
“Capta arryat’s ‘Japhet in S« h of a Father" is cer- 
tainly amost humorous and most entertaining book.”"—Syectator. 
* We think * Japhet a Fatuer’ the best tale that 
Captain Marryat has yet penned.”’—Sun,. 
iv. 
NEW WORK RY MR. GRATTAN. 
E In 3 vols. post avo. 
AGNES DE [ANSFELD14 
By the Auth ner of ‘ Tlighways and By-ways,” ‘ Heiress of Bruges.’ 
_“*Agnes de Mansfeldt’ is superior to any previous produc- 
tion of this very talented author.’’"—Sunday ‘imes. 
v. 
a In 3 vols. post & 
MY AUNT P 
“ Acharming novel, full of life id character.” 
vi. 
MR. BULWER’S ESSAYS. 
Third Edition. 
In 2 vols, Por ere. . “—— 
T H E 8 TU DEN fT. 
By the Author of * England and the English.” 
“We think this book destined to work a great a beneficial 
influence on the inte Ale nd literature os ou .”"—Examiner. 
street, Y wer-square. 












N °F YPOOL 
—Monthly Rev. 






















Albe “ms narle-stre et, Ma 
lished by Mr. MURRAY. 
CAPTAIN BACK, R.N. 
OURNAL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPE- 
e Di ‘TO? N in Search of Carrain Ross, in the Years 1833, 
ist4, and 1 . 
By Cc NPT “AUN BACK, R.N., Commander of the Expedition. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a Map oft he Ne *w Discoveries in Northern Geo- 
graphy , and 16 [us r wings. 3 
! »Copic ng 1 the for mer 
ing Pole, , an curly order for them will be de- 
Il. 


Clive. Collect 


vlm, K.C.B. FLAS. 





NEW BOOKS just pr 


















1 from 
B 


. By 
3 vols. 8vo. 














the Farmi 
Major-Ge r Jy 
with a Portrait, and 42s. 


Itt. 


Outlines of a Journey through Arabia-Petrea to | 


ui and the Excavs ated © ‘ity of Petra-the Edom of the 
p. enutifully printed in 1 vol. 8vo. with 65 Plates and 





Se = price of the E nglish Edition is about one-twelfth of 
the” liatend French work. 
Iv. 
PROFESSOR VON RAUMER’S 

England in 1835. In a Series of Letters. Trans- 

lated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. post Svo. 24s. 
v. 
JOHN BARROW, ESQ. 

A Tour round Ireland, (through the Counties on 
the Sea-coast,) in the Autumn of 1835. In a Series of Letters to 
his Family. By son Barrow, Esq. / hor of* Excursions in the 
North of Puro; isit to Iceland.’ Post 8vo. with a 
Maj, illustrative ~ ings by Daniel’ Maclise, A.R.A., and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lis. 


Vi. 

A Journey across the Andes and down the Amazon 
from Lima to P: $ with some Information respecting the Com- 
mercial Adva »s to be derived from the Navigation of the 
“ut. William Smyth, R.N. With! Plates and 


















= 


on. By 
3M: aps. Svo. 12s vil 
The De spatches, Minutes, and C ereenpendence of 
the Most Noble the Marquess Weilesley, 3. Now first col- 
lected, arranged, and revised by his Lacdsbnn 8vo. With a Por- 
trait, Map, &ec. 30s. Vill. 
CAPTAIN HENNING SEN’S 
Personal Account of the most Striking Events of 
the Present War in Spain., 2 vo! 8. post Svo. 18s., with a Map of 
the Seat of the War in Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui. 
1X. 
On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By 
ary Somerville. With name rous illustrative Wood-cuts. 
3rd edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. ¢ 








Bubbles from the Brunnen of N 4th edit. 
with 11 Plates. Feap. vo. 7s. 6d. 
XI. 

A IIome Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of 
England in the Summer of 1835. By Sir George Head, Post 
Sve, Ys. 6d. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


vassau, 


ted by the most emi- | 





Published by Fisher, Son & Co. Part I. price 2s. 
FISHER’S VIEWS IN 
~mYRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA 
MINOR, 


ke. 
Part IL. willbe published June Ist, contai ning 4 Engravings. 
rR vht Hon, Sir Robert Peel, May 
“Tam exceedingly obliged by your kind atte ntion in forward- 
ing to me the first past of a very beautiful series of Views in 
Syria and the Holy Land: they reflect great credit on the state 
of art in this coun 
Right Hon. 





Sir Alexander Joi 





te Ma 

anks for is very beau- 
: they are admirably —e ell executed, and will 
ing series at Ly pre sent moment, and under 
:mstances of Sy ai 





“1 beg to reiu rm you agreat many t 
tiful Views in Syris 

















Sypt 
ied pene il are before 
shtful series of views, 
nes the most famous in sa acred and pr > history; 
re executed with great clearnes: pirit, and 
truth; the ¢ Is are well finished, the perspectiv e is accurate, 
and the effect admirable, Skiiful engravers have been engay ed, 
to do justice «tothe drawings; th its, therefore, are highly- 
oe d, and please the eye as much as they interest the mind.” 
Ls cury. 

7 a very spirited undertaking. ‘The publishers, it a; 
pear . sent “artists to od Levant at their own expense, to take 
iews on the spo avings produced in this way are ex- 
omely different from "the slight sketches hastily taken by ama- 
teur traveller filled vp, on their return home, by efforts of 
imagination, ups after the lapse of one or two years. To 
biblical students and classical scholars, as well as men of taste, 
the work is highly inte nesting, and it well deserves encourage- 





comprising 
The drawi 







































nent, —Edintergh Seo'sm 
* Views in Palestine snd. other parts of Asia Minor, which used 
to be scarce and indifferent, now abound in number and excel- 





lence. 


: the best, however, have been made from the row 
slight 


“hes of travellers ; some of whom have preserved only 
feeble lines of the more’ prominent features of the scenery, 
which have had life and expression given to them by artists un- 
acquainted with the characteristic appearance and effect sof the 
country and the clime; so that what we admire as pictures may 
want that local truth and congenial character which are essen- 
tial to convey a correct idea of the actual scenes as they mneet 
the eye of the traveller. Messrs. Visher, with an enterprising 
spirit that deserves to meet with » commensurate recompense, 
been al th “pe xpense of sending out two artists for the ex- 
tak ng accurate views of all those places and 
objects in S af) “4 the foly Land, and Asia Minor, which, either 
by their present in iportance, past glory, or pic turesque. and na- 
tional character, are interesting to the public. The views are 
bright with the cloudless glow of an Eastern sky; yet the effects 

varied, and fre: shness and clearness are obtained by calm 
seas ‘and cry stal — Speclator. 

“ These views surpass in beauty of execution anything we have 
yet seen illu tive of the scenes to which they refer, and from 
the great pains and expense bestowed by the enterprising pub- 
lishers in rendering them worthy of public patronage, we have 
reason to believe that their general aceurac and Spgnees to 
nature may be fully relied on.""— Evangelical Magazine, May. 

“To the many valuable publications for which we are already 
indebted t o the spirit d Proprietors of this work, is just added 
one, which, as it surpasses in interest all the rest, will, we have 
no doubt, be in a corresponding degree apprec iated by the public, 
Independent of the peculiar interest of the subjects of the pub- 
lication before us, it claims notice on acc ount of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence.”"— Manchester Courier 

Just published, in 4to, ta stefully bound and gilt, price 10s. 

Illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; from 
Orizinal Drawings by Melville, and J. “M. Ww. ‘Turner, Professor, 
R.. +s and a Portrait by Jerby ; with extracts from the Work, 
and d riptions of the I int os, by Bernard Barton; and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Life and Writings of Bunyan, by Josiah 
Conder. 

“ Strong as the word ‘ exquisite’ is, it is not too strong to use in 
the de ssc ription of these illustrations. They are all, more or less, 
ul. *—Literary Gazett 
rk 1¢ volume as a whol 
bellishme ‘nts, deserves the hig w 
sted i in the service of true rele 


ghand 
























































nd ome ially in regard to its em- 
prais t is deli htfal to age 
ion and virtue,”"— Meiho 









Magazine 
“In all respects this is a most cle pgent publication. The typo- 
graphy is admirable; t ne eng gravings autiful specimens of art: 
and of the composition it is suffice jent to remind the reader of the 
names of Barton and Conder. 
‘isher, Son & i 
Book and Pr 


M- ARBLE- 








1, by order, of 





“PATENT 


WwW 0 R KS by 
MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view the ex- 


tensive SHOW -ROOM fitted up by the LONDON MARBLE and 
STONE WORKING COMPANY, containing the greatest variety 
of Chimney-piece fable s. Wash-hand Stands, and Shop Coun- 
ters; MONUMENTS, TABLE(%S, BATHS, and all other artic les 
of aren le Work, fined i a superior manner.—Country agents 
supplied 

wEsiver or-street, Holywell-stree t, Milbank-street, We stminster. 


FQRENCH WOOL MATTRASSES.—In conse- 

quence of the very frequent inquiries for Mattresses made 

on the principles of those of France, F. HEAL & SON have di- 
rected their attention to the production of an article whic 

should be quite equs nl to the best Motiraten s ae oy in Paris; and 

Manufacturers of Bed y are sackle ni 

ING WOOL PRENCH MA ATTRASSES 

re usually charged for those Aa wally 

& SON, Bedding-manufac- 


ADIES*’ GOLD WATCHES, 
The following Watches are London made—of the first 
quality, ane are warranted to perform correctly :— 
GOLD WATCHES, engine-turned cases, with ‘elegantly £. 8. 
hased Gold Dials. he movements are highly finished @ 10 10 
and jewel slled in two holes...++.« 
Ditto, Gitte, 1 in double-bottomed case 























_ 





to off r the v 
at the same prices tha 
made in this Country.—F. HEAL 
turers, 203, Tottenham-court-road. 
























i. e. to wind at the fre 13 





cases, with ¢ 


nents are of the best de 
ments, i. € the detached e 


ik ye-turned Gold 
i ‘Gold ‘Dials. The move- 
iption, with the improve- p12 12 
eapeNRaet, jewelled tn four 





SONS ( ‘ornhill, ‘opposite the ‘Bank, London, 


H ADL EY 'S FASHIONABLE PERUKES, 


R HADLEY, after 14 Years’ observation, and 
@ practical e xperience, in London, and by conducting his 
own Business (which he has done above 11 years), is enabled to 
furnish such articles that cannot be excelied, for lightness, ease, 
natural appearance, perfect fitting, &c. at re “asonable prices. 

*,* Observe, HapLe 45, Burling fton “ts ate, Bond-street. 

P.S. The great improvements which H. has succeeded in 
accomplishing, has induced many of ‘be most respectable 

Masters to seek to possess themselves of the benefit of his exer- 
tions (but without success) ; therefore, at the close of the season, 
he will, upon a fair remuneration, impart unto them full in- 
structions in the Art of Wig-making, of which timely notice will 
be given, and Specimens seen as above, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











THE ATHEN & UM 


(Sixteen, occasionally Twenty-four, large Quarto Pages,) 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS, with copious Extracts, of allimportant New Works, both English and Foreign. REPORTS 


of all that is interesting in the Proceedings of the LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOC IRTIES, with Abeteerts of the more Im- 


ortant Papers. 


oyal Society, and furnished exclusively to this Journal. Authentic Accounts of all Scientific Voyag 
ON ART: Crideal Notices of Exhibitions, New Prints, New Music, the Opera, Concerts, Theat 


Also, the Tanies of METEOROLOGICAL OfSERVATIONS made by Order of the President and Council of the 


pogand bxpeditions ; Criticisms 
; BioGRapuican Notices 









oP DistTINGUISHED Men; ORIGINAL PAPERS and POEMS; with MIscELLANE a inciodinn’ ail ‘that is likely to interest the 


informed and intelligent. 


which in Laoag ope pai 
of the 


Extract from the Address of January 1836. 


” jp 1831 we reduced the price from 8d. to 4d. s+.+++s+se+ 

ear we have given no less than nineteen double number rs, “more than . 
So that, to sal a of the past, the reader of 1835 has received for little more than tieopence 
id cightpence? and by compression and enlargement we now propose to add 15 per cent. more to the contents 


eeeeceese 50 per cent. 
«ee IS per cent. 
.an ATHEN-®UM equal to that for 








On the Ist of June, . A 
H E VIs I NAB Y. 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
Longman, — Orme, Brown, cree & Longman. 
Parts, price 6d. ea y 
BENEZER ELLIOT’ T "S$ POEMS. 
B. Sell 20, Paternoster-row. 
w ready, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE aa TIMES of RIENZI. From 


the celebrated Work of Cerceau and Brumoy. 
Whittaker & Co. London. 








This day is published, No. IIL. demy 4to. 12 Pl lates, 7s. 6d. 
PISTORICAL and LITERARY CURIOSI- 
TIES; illustrated by Views and Portraits, engraved by 
Chas. John Smith, 
J. B. Nichols & Son, Parliament-street ; sold by J. & A. Arch, 
Cornhi " and Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 











ow ready, ls. 8v0. wi Portrait and | May 
MEMOIR ts “of ROBE R T LORD CLIV E: 
collected from the Family Papers, and other original 
Source 
By Major-G eneral Sir JOHN M ALCOLM, G.C. EB. F.R.S., &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle “et 








Just published, in small 8vo. price 3s. 7 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS; 
reprinted from A (eng, Tneludin: Poetry and Prose. 
By the late PERCY BYSSHE SH LLEY. 

With a Memoir of him by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and 

Friend, Capt. MEDWIN. 
Whittaker & Co. London. 
nN. the 27th will be published, price 4s. 
I O N;. a Tracepy. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 








Just published, price 2s 
Dedicated to the Lord Bishop of OCR 
HE DEFENCE of SOCRATES; 
from the Dialogues of Plato. Translated from the Origi- 
nal Greek. 
By HENRY RAPER SLADE, L.L.B., Clerk. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
The, day is published, price 15s. 
PHPTH VOLUME OF 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 


mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration 


of the Roe rbons 
y ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E., Advocate. 

This V game STiteeces the Revolution of St: Dormingo—Battles 
of Trafa’ Ulm—Austerlitz—Jena—Characters of Pitt and 
Fox; and rig the History ow n to the close of the Prussian 

ampaign, in the greaing of ae 

os published, New Editions of the First Four Volumes, 

The af oh wejeme, which concludes the Work, is in the press. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas Cadell, 
London. 

SACRED CLASSICS—VOL, _— 
UILE lished, price 4s 4 

ISHOP BUTLER’S FIF EN SERMONS. 

With his CHARGE to the CLERGY in 1751; and Bisnor 

Ha irax’s Account of the Controversy occasioned thereby. 

Also lately published, uniform with the above, 
Ray 's Analogy. With Memoir by the Rev. 


Privaylor’s Life of Christ. Edited by the Rev. 
H. Stebbin 
‘Watts's Lyric Poems. With Memoir by R. Southey, 


ighton on the Creed, &c. With Essay by Dr. 
Pye Smith. 
Locke on Christianity. Memoir by J. A. St. John, 


Esq. 

Sacred Poetry, 2 vols. 
Cattermole. 
Hatchard & Sen, Whittaker & Co., and Simpkin & Marshall, 
ndon ; weer & en Edinbureh and © unumings Dublin. — 


Edition, price 1s. 6¢. 

HE ETYMOLOG *AL SPELLING BOOK 

and EXPOSITOR; being an [ntrodacti on to the Spelling, 

Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language ; con- 

tainii sides several other important Improvements, exten- 

sive Tavlos of Words, deduced from their Greek and Latin 

Roots ; adapted to the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and 
also of Adults and Poy HEN 

ENRY BUT’ TER, 

Lie 


By 
Author of ‘ Gradations in pee dir Spe ‘ling »” the ‘ 


mer,’ &c 
, This i is by far Se mnaet meatal Spelling-Book we have ever 
seen.’ ane 
Simpkin arshall & Co. London ; Bancks & Co. Manchester ; 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. & Co. Dublin. | 











Edited by the Rev. R. 








al 














Just published, price 1 
N the CHRONOLOGICAL re HARACTERS 
marking the Year EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and THIET 
SIX asa GREAT ERA 








Dor ei » probable termination of t 
TIMES of the GENTI ILES ing a Supplement to‘ ‘The j 
ness of the Times,’ with ns of certain passages in that 
Work. By wit aae CUNINGHAME. Esa. 
” Lainshaw, 4 in the County of Ay 
“Jerusalem shall be trodden under foot of th 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.”"—Luke xxi, 2 
7 Iso, by the same Author, in Svo. price 8s. ; P 
The Fulness of the Times; being an Analysis of 
the Chronology ofthe Greek Text of the Seventy ; showing that 
it rests on the basis of exact science, and comprehe nds various 
parallel streams of time, arranged in great periods of jubilees 
and astronomical cycles, which c onnect the eras of history and 
prophecy with the remotest antediluvian ages, and demonstrate 
the Divine origin of the Hebrew dispensation, ke. With an Ape 
ndix on the Sacred Chronology of Mr. Clinton's * Fasti 
ellenici.’ 
London: James Nisbet & Co.; Hatchard & Son; L. & G. 
Seeley. Edinb urgh, Waugh & Innes; Lindsay & Co. Dublin, 
Robertson & Co. G. w, John Smith & Son, 









sentiles u 
24. 











HEAD’s HOME TOUR, 
Now ready, post 8vo. 
HOME TOUR in the MANUFACTURING 


DISTRICTS ae ENGL ved in the Summer of 1835. 
Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
John Mere. , ok. a 


Just published, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. boards, 


LEMEN'’S of MEDICAL JURISPRU- 


DENCE. 
ALFRED S. TAYLOR, F.L.S. 

Lectureron Nedte — e and Che smistry in Guy's 

lospital 
London : Deacon, 7, George-yard, Lombard-street. 

This volume i is complete in itself. It treats of all medico- 
legal questions, both tor a barrister and medical witness, re- 
lating tothe subjects of Drowning, Hanging, Suffocs ation, Wounds, 
and other forms of violent death. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY of upwards of 
600 Volumes of Modern, Popular, and Standard NOVELS 

and ROMANCES for 40/., including the Works of Scott, Bulwer, 
Jarryat, James, Hook, ‘Smith, Cooper, Grattan, Opie, Porter, 
Radelitte , &c., and many of the New Publications, in excellent 
condition ; forming a Collection well worthy the attention of 
any person about commencing a Circulating Library. Apply to 
7 Evans, (if by letter, post paid,) 9, Portugal-street, Lincot' s 

nn-helds. 
































This day is published, 12mo. 7s. . 67. cloth, the 2nd Edition of 
‘ 
SIR JAMES E., — S COMPENDIUM 
of the ENGLISH FLOR: 
With Additions and Corree Sm ; by Sir W. J. HOOKER, L.L.D. 
&ec. &e 
“The peculiarities of the new edition of Smith’s Compen- 
dium, by Dr. H oke “r, are, that it embodies the most recent dis- 
coveries of hew species, even some made in the course of last 
year; and not ¢ rre fe rs each genus to its place in the system 
of Jussieu, but points ~ the eroups that are natural, aud fur- 
nishes short notices © mally of. the i 
qualities of the more ¢ stenel ve natural orders. 
April 30, 1836. 



















neral habits and 
—Medical Gazette, 








London : Longman, Rees & Co. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price opr . the Second and con- 
E cluding Velun 
FOIE LIFE and TIMES ‘of WILLIAM III. 
King of Ungland, and Stadtholder of He lls ane. 
By the Hon. ARTHUR TREVOR, M.: AS. &e. 
ene Lon man, R Rees & t O- 














This da 12 vO vo. With Portrait, pr 
N EMC ks. ry ‘Sint W ILLIAM T EMPLE, 
4 Barr. 

*y the Richt Hon. THOMAS PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 

“A valuable historical wor Whatever talent, diligence, and 
access to the best sources of informatic yn, could produce on the 
subject, we naturally expected from the anthor; nor has he dis- 
appointed_us. le biography is clear = stisfuctory ; the 
views of Sir William Temple’s Wo: al and judici ious ; 
and the extracts and correspondence g¢ ne rally, various and in- 
teresting.”"—Liv'erary Gauze 
Londoa: Lo aun an, Rees Orme & Co. 














a a ry is pu blishe« d, i in 2 vols. Svo. with Portrai ty) price : 2xs. 
MOIRS of a HIUMPHLRY DAVY, 

M5 L.S.D. F.R.S 
"his Brother. dou. DAVY, M.D. F. 
has not alone. his dt ity to iS. brother's 
hut conferred a be “ ‘it on mankind, by unfold- 
uost mind of a good as well as great man, wh ose sen- 
aspirations were all in ace _ A 
(Lhopes und interests of the 
rhe sonerin which Dr. Davy ! 
¢ to his talents and learning.” in 
i ondon: Longman, Kees, Orme & re oO. 


HOUSES OF PARL AMS NT. 
Just completed, and publiche re this day, th 


Aker tY of the ANC IENT PALACE, and 
late HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, at Westminster, with 
nutiful Ph matt ations, and 500 pages of letterpress descrip- 
rhage yin the Anglo-Saxon times to the Fire of 1834, ia large 
svo. price Mls. 

In royal 8vo. pric 

In dco. uniform with 

Proof, with Ete sedge hed - ‘ 

Tudor and ilizabethan ‘Architecture, ‘Iwo Parts, 
10 Plates, price 10s. 

_John le, we hitectural Library, No. 59, High Holborn. _ 























highly ‘cred 





laborate work 







A agh 
} 






Britton! s other Works, price 42. 
pric e al, ix. 








n I2imeo. ¢ loth bo: ards, price 5s. 
HE RU G BY REGISTER, from the year 1675 
| tothe Present Time; containing a complete" List of the 
‘Trustees and Masters, from authentic documents, and the 
Names of all the Boys who have been educated at Rugby, ar- 
ranged in Chronole al Order. 
Rugby: Sold by ‘I’. Combe & Co. Booksellers to Rugby School. 
And in London, by Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, and 
Pickering, Chancery-lane. 








A REAL PRESENT!! 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, a . 6d. 
OE MILLER’S JES BOOK. 
A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A 
from the genuine Edition, with copious Additions. eat 
tanto wees Co. 


HE FLORICULTURAL. MAGAZINE, and 
MISCELLANY of GARDENING, conducted by ROBERT 
MARNOCK, Curator of the Botanical and Horticultural Gar. 
dens, Sheffield, will be published on the Ist of June, price éd, 
and continued Month i 
The arrangement will comprise inal Communications and 
Inquiries—Editorial Observations an en nswers—Notices of New 
Flowers, or novel modes of Cultivation—Selections from inter- 
esting Works, Kc. Aceppsr-yiate om wey of Flowers, beauti- 











fully coloured, and occasional V the 

illustrations. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
U BBLES from the AtLWAT 


By Sir FRANCIS HOCUS. 1s. 6d. 
How to make Everybody Comfortable. 1s. 6d. 
Kidd's London in all its Glory. 1s. 
Kidd’s Paris in all its Glory. 1s. 6d. 
Kidd’s Advice to Carvers. 39 Engravings. 1s. 6d, 
Kidd’s Parisian and English Cookery. Sthedit. 1s, 
Kidd’s Guide to the Isle of Wight. Nearly 100 


Engravings 
Published for W. Kidd, by W. Ingham, 14, Chandos-street. 


PRIZE ESSAY. — The Hen. 4 Rev. BAP- 

TIST NOEL, and the Rev PYE SM ITH. hove 
awarded the Prize of ONE HI CN DRED Jet INeAS offered 
Dr. CONQUEST, for the best Essay on the love of money. % 
will be published early in June, beautifully printed in crown 
avo., under the title of * MAMMON; or, Covetousness the Sin 
of the Christian Church.” 

One of the adjudicators says of it, “It is incomparably the 
best Essay. 1 have seldom, if ever, read so interesting a work: 
it possesses peculiar charms of language and illustration.” 

Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 











This day is published, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria, 
In imp. 4to. a ! ay, x cloth, price 12s. plain; 
pofs on India p 
UTLINES| to SH AKSPEARE'S TEMPEST. 
Designed and etched on Copper by H. C. SELOUS. 
Forming a Series of 12 Plates, with the appropriate text in Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Italian. 
London : A. Schloss, 2, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. R. WALSH, L.L.D. 
This day is published, .* Sve. —. with Engravings and Maps, 


clot! 
RESIDENCE. ‘a "CONSTANTINOPLE, 
during a Period including the Commencement, Progress, 
and Termination of the Greek and Turkish Revolutions. 
By the Rev. R. WAL! L. 
Author of ‘ A Journey from C acpentineste, “Notices of 





This work, the product of two successive residences at the 
metropolis of the Turkish Empire, during a most interesting 
political period, is at length issued, and the Publishers antici- 
pate it will attract the public favour omatty with the former 
popular work of the Author, the ‘Journey from Constantinople 
to England.’ The work comprises a vast fund of information 
both with re: gard to Turkey andits dependencies, as well as of the 
leading events and principal characters of the Greek and Turk- 
ish Revolutions. 

London: Frederick Westley & A. H. Davis, 10, Stationers’- 
court, and Ave Maria-lane. 


N: ATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

The few remaining Sets of the Transactions of this Society, 
forming Vol. I. complete, and Part I. of the Second Volume, 
may be had of Messrs. Longman & Co. London, and Emerson 
Charnley, Neweastle, price 4/. 4s. 

Containing numerous and very valustile ™ rs on the Coal 
Field of the | perth, a England, c; Se. ey Jone, Bodie, 

W.C. ‘Trevelyan, iT Lidden. Gs 

Dr. Johnston, Nicolas \ a N.J.W Win T ‘Turner, 
Wm. Hutton, He oF Ww itham, Matthioe” eon Williamson 
Peile, &c. &c., and illustrated with numerous coloured Maps, 
Plans, Plates, &c. &e. of the various Collieries, and other sub- 
jects connecte od with the Study of Natural History. 

Part I. of Vol. If., containing Winch’s Flora, Patterson on the 
Smelting of Lead Ore, Peile on Seams of Coal, Fox and Selby 
on Rare Birds, Hutton . the wo Basalt, Dunn on the 
Sinking of a Coal Mine, &c. &c., be had separate price 1. ls. 

Part II., which will complete’ the. Second Volume, is in the 
press, and will be ready at Midsummer. 











IMPORTANT WORKS 
In BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, &c., just published 
By Edward Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


In 4 vols. price 2/. 2°. with a Portrait, 
EMOIRS OF MIRABEAU: 
BIOGRAPHICAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL. 


Written by 
Himself, his Father, his Uncle, and his Adopted Son. 


» 4 vols. price 2/. > with a Portrai 


t 
THE LIFE OF PRINCE. TALLEYRAND. 


3. 
nd Fdkion, in 2 vols. et 1. 4s. 
MEMOIRS >F MARSHAL NEY. 
Published by his I’ anily. 
ard Edition. price 10s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
By ETIENNE DUMONT. 


Elegantly printed, from new type, price 6s. per vol. 
STAND = fer WORKS, 


| M. DE LAM ARTIN es  SOUVEN IRS PENDANT 
UNE VOYAGE EN ORIENT. 
Vol. IIL. is in the press, and will appear in a few days. 








London:  Jauns Hovmes, No. 4, Took’ $ Court, Chancery L 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZZUM © rie, 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold 
ail —y ~ and Newsvenders.— Agents: for Toh 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Irecanp, W. 
Wakeman, Dublin; for the CONTINENT, M, Baudry, 9, Rue 
du Cog.-St.-Honoré, Paris, 











